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CHRONICLE. his side. The Duke of DEVONSHIRE spoke weightily at 


HE interest of Home Politics towards 
wen T the end of last week centred upon the 
National Liberal [Gladstonian] Federation meeting at 
Liverpool, where many great little politicians listened 
first to their own sweet voices and then to Mr. 
AsquitH’s. The former part of the entertainment was 
the most amusing. The notorious Mr. TUCKWELL 
said it “was not Home Rule which won the Liberal 
“‘ party their majority.” We have the unusual advan- 
tage of agreeing with this reverend person. It was 
not; and nobody knows better what it was than Mr. 
TUCKWELL, nor has anybody more actively enjoined the 
methods employed. Poor Mr. CoNYBEARE was much 
snubbed for advocating a spirited foreign policy, and 
so forth. As for Mr. AsquirH, in the evening, he once 
more displayed that extraordinary faculty of “ butting ” 
which we have had the pleasure of tracing since his 
elevation. Mr. GLADSTONE was not there; but it 
was owing to the pressure of public duties. It 
was owing to the pressure of public duties, but Mr. 
GLADSTONE was not in the least oppressed by them. 
Jingoes were “viciously eccentric”; but “the honour 
“‘ and the interests of Great Britain ”"—which, on our 
honour and conscience, we always thought was the 
exact formula of Jingoism—‘ were safe in the hands of 
“Lord Rosesery.” ‘“ He knew some things, but he 
““ might not tell them.” The Crown veto was ‘“‘a theory,” 
and the Lords’ veto an “ attenuated shadow” ; but Mr. 
ASQUITH was sure that Home Rule would work all right 
with some veto or other. And so on, in the very best 
manner of MarGery Daw. When he was not butting, 
we fear it must be said that Mr, AsquiTH bulled. He 
quoted with pride an Irishman’s remark that Mr. 
Mor.ey, an Englishman, was ‘ more trusted in 
“ Treland than any Irishman.” And then Mr, Asquita 

es to give Ireland Home Rule! 

On Saturday Mr. Gapstone let the dynamiter Eaan 
loose upon society. Mr. Asquira at Liverpool insisted 
that a hat-card was as the sin of witchcraft, and that a 
free and sovereign people cannot possibly be hampered 
in its choice of Parliament men by too many little 
pettifogging catches. Also Mr. AsquiTH thought the law 


itting the use of Nene most unfortunate, add- 
, with ravishing naivet it worked very badly for 


Skipton, Mr. CaaMBERLAIN good-humouredly at Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. Bryce insisted on the development 
(by which he meant the rendering valueless) of secondary 
education. 

On Tuesday morning it was announced that CaLLan, 
another dynamiter, but this time of the 1887 crop, 
not the 1884, had been let loose. A deputation of 
Nonconformists, eager to be buried without paying 
their fees, had waited on Mr. AsquiTH, and received 
his sympathy in exactly that form in which the Earl of 
OxFoRD is said to have so often shown his—“ Let it be 
* done, but not to-day.” 

On Wednesday morning a spirited speech of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S, reviewing Mr. Asquiri and the Govern- 
ment generally, was reported. The Cirencester Election 
Petition had been conducted “ with magnifying-glasses,” 
which, to persons of a slightly ironic turn, may seem 
to supply a sufficient criticism of the proceedings. But 
Labour, the modern Mo.ocu, Satury, or 
whatever else you please, swallowed up most of the 
space available. Not only had the Labour Commission 
met and sat as a body, but two deputations waited upon 
Ministers, and received answers of some importance. 
Mr. MuNDELLA, in reply to one, after (for which we 
thank him) rebuking the hideous piebald Americanism 
* Labour Bureau,” sketched a considerable number of 
innovations in the Labour Department, some of which 
we hinted at last week. Mr. Asquiri, on his part, 
to another deputation, promised additional inspectors 
and novel inspectresses. It would have been, perhaps, 
more graceful if the report of the Labour Commission 
had been waited for before deciding on s»me of these 
steps. But the Government of which Mr. AsquitH 
and Mr. MUNDELLA are members is not exactly a 
Government of all the Graces, and its reasons. for 
getting itself as much credit as possible at once are 
obvious. Meanwhile the work of making Liberal 
magistrates was uninterrupted. ‘“ And Nonconformist 
‘* was the show Of HERSCHELL, packing rapidly.” 

Very many deputations were again reported on 
Thursday morning. The decimal men had waited upon 
Sir Wittiam Harcourt, and received the obvious 
answer that decimals may be a counse! of 
but that no Government cares to encounter the cry of 
‘“ Give us back our penny-piece!” on the one hand, or 
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to create an entirely new pound on the other. The 
Railway Rates matter came before Mr. MUNDELLA, with 
whom was Sir Courtenay Boy te, the chief contriver 
of those harms, if harms they be. Any stick is good 
to beat a railway Company with, but it certainly 
seems rather hard, first to impose, a Parliamentary 
scale, and then to threaten Parliamentary interference 
if it is charged. A third deputation waited upon 
Mr. AcLanp to ask for grants to evening classes. 
There had been some political speaking, the most 
noteworthy instance whereof was a vigorous onslaught 
by Sir Henry James at Bury on the Government in 
general and Mr. AsQuiTH in particular. The Ciren- 
cester election judges reserved judgment on Colonel 
CHESTER-MasTER’s seat, which seemed in danger of 
being lost on a purely technical point, the omission 
of the polling officers to stamp both sides of certain 
voting-papers. 

Irelana, be Ulster Unionist demonstrations con- 

tinued at the end of last week, and through- 

out this, with great success. On Saturday the Clare 
magistrates demanded more power to cope with moon- 
lighting. The question of the legality of refusing police 
protection at night to sheriffs was brought before the 
Irish Courts on Monday, but reserved for a fuller bench. 
There was a brawl in the Four Courts on Tuesday 
between Mr. Pierce Manony and Mr. Kenny, M.P., 
which came before the police courts. The cause was 
said to be some observations about Mr. Manony’s 
mother, a subject perennially interesting to the Celtic 
nature, and frequently productive of ebullitions in it. 

On Thursday the Convention of Irish Landowners 
met in Dublin and made some criticisms, not compli- 
mentary, on the Eviction Commission. In the evening 
a banquet was given to the five Unionist members who 
won Home Rule seats at the last election. 

Foreign and It was said on Saturday morning last, and 
Colonial Afar can well be believed, that the effects of 
the KueEpive’s escapade in Egypt were not good. The 
reconciliation of King MiLAN and Queen NaTALIE was 
celebrated by an exchange of telegrams between that 

ble ex-monarch and his son and successor, 
which, like most things in the world, remind one of 
the immortal drama of The Rovers. It is true that 
telegraphs have changed since CaNNING’s day; but 
human character and human genius have not—a fact 
apt to be forgotten by contemporary critics of life 
and letters. Dr. Herz had been arrested in England 
on the application of the French Government for his 
extradition on a charge of fraud, and a stout fight was 
promised on the law of the matter. 


There were more wails from Cairo correspondents 
on Monday morning as to the bad feeling there and 
the rumoured disposition of the Kuepive to try further 
conclusions with his masters. It is quite right that 
these gentlemen should keep English readers well in- 
formed, but they might be a little less lachrymose in 
tone. The spirit of “little Jock ELLior” is the only 
one in which Egypt, or anything else worth keeping, 
can be kept. It was announced, on the other hand, 
that Russia, like France, would content herself with 
merely formal, if any, action in the matter. 

All other news was dwarfed on Tuesday by the 
announcement that the English Government have very 
properly resolved to send more troops to Egypt. ‘This 
was the only possible answer both to the popular 
effervescence which was said to be evident and to the 
boyish petulance with which the KHEDIVE was reported 
to be taking Lord Cromer’s leniency as an encourage- 
ment, and meditating fresh seeelaneen But some 
accounts of these jars were still too gloomy. Lord 
JERSEY had resi the Governorship of New South 


Wales, for reasons not exactly known, but conjectured 
to be friction with the Premier, Sir Grorce Dips. 
This, however, seems not to have been the case, “ urgent 


“ private affairs” being substituted and sufficient. 
There had been more fighting in Burmah. Some of 
the extremer Chauvinists in the French Chamber had 
been asking about the Uganda indemnities, and the 
experts had at last declared that natural (and very 
obvious) causes had prevented them from discovering 
traces of poison in M. DE RemnacH. The Metropolitan 
of Servia had blessed his repentant and reconciled 
children, King and Queen There is 
certainly no harm in blessing, as a great text has it; 
and, if the reconciliation should unfortunately, accord- 
ing to another great text, result in mortal enmity, 
it is to be hoped that the Metropolitan will not think 
himself obliged to curse. 

Still greater precision was given to the steps to be 
taken in Egypt on Wednesday morning, when it was 
announced that the 2nd Battalion of the 11th Regi- 
ment had already been stopped for landing on its 
passage from Burmah through the Suez Canal, and 
would apparently be retained till two battalions, instead 
of one, the 42nd and 82nd Regiments, could reach 
Egypt from the garrisons of Gibraltar and Malta. 
There was grumbling and growling at this in France 
and Russia; but, on the whole, less than might be 
expected. Very insolent language was reported from 
Egypt itself, in the native press; and it is to be feared 
that some who have waxen fat under our good govern- 
ment are kicking. But order may easily be taken with 
that. Two German Princesses named MARGARET—an 
Austrian Archduchess and a Prussian Princess—have 
been married during the week, causing festivities in 
Vienna and Berlin, which at the latter place included 
the famous Ministerial torch-dance. In France M. 
ArTHuR Meyer, of the Gaulois, had refused, as a 
matter of principle and qua journalist, to appear before 
the Panama Commission, and had been supported by 
the Press Syndicate. This is probably one of the rare 
and happy cases where principle and prudence dictate 
the same course of conduct. The difficulty at Tangier 
was said to have reached a settlement. 


It was announced on Thursday that Sir West RinGeE- 
waY, in passing through Madrid, had had an explanation 
with the Marquis DE La VEGA DE ARMIJO, after which 
that Minister is said to have informed his colleagues 
that it would be possible for Spain cordially to co- 
operate with England in the affairs of Morocco, The 
tear of sympathy must flow for poor M. DELONCLE, poor 
M. Devarossz, poor De Many, and the other French 
Chauvinist Deputies who were dreaming of a new 
bombardment of Gibraltar by a Franco-Spanish fleet, 
In Egypt things were quieter, and though the storm 
still raged in the French press, the French Govern- , 
ment seemed to be merely taking notes. There were — 
difficulties between Italy and Brazil on the subject of . 
maltreatment of Italian subjects in the youngest and 
most anarchic of Republics, and of a milder kind | 
between Austria and France on the subject of what are 
called the Ambassador incidents in connexion with the . 
Panama scandals, 


A very good effect was said yesterday morning to 
have been produced in Egypt by the news of the in- 
tended reinforcements; but the SULTAN was in a state 
of not quite unexpected disquietude, than which nothing 
can be more natural and few things more foolish. 
France had given Austria satisfaction in the affair 
above referred to, but a scene had occurred in the 
Chamber on the “ national peril of foreign news 
“ agencies,” as it ones to M. Mittevoye. In the 
Italian Chamber debate had begun on the recent bank 
scandals; and in Germany, at a regimental dinner 
given by the Czan’s Grenadier Guards to the CzaRE- 
WITCH, the Emperor WILLIAM had proposed the honorary 
Colonel's health, as the French would say, * chalor- 
“ously,” and had been answered by that Colonel’s son 
with, as some thought, less ardour. 
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The University Practice has n in earnest, both at 
Boat Race. (xford and Cambridge, but the crews are 
not as yet finally constituted. 


Non-Political Monday was a great day for non-political 
speeches. Lord PLayrair at Leeds took 
up the cudgels for modern education against both Pro- 
fessor Manarry and Lord Justice Bowen; Sir Jonn 
Lussock tried to be cheerful on trade depression, &c., 
at the London Chamber of Commerce. Mr. CHaPLin 
argued for bimetallism at the Surveyors’ Institution. 

On Tuesday Professor ArrcHison at the Royal 
Academy saw visions of an architecture “so completely 
“* overshadowing the masterpieces of the past that these 
“* would be regarded as mere antique curiosities.” This 
architecture is to be shown in “temples where the 
“* people are tobe purified, &c., before giving their votes.” 
Now there is Bosh positive and Bosh comparative, but 
the prize of Bosh superlative may surely be decreed to 
Professor AITCHISON. 

There was a good deal of speaking at a “ Free-trade 
“* dinner” given by the City Liberal Club on Thursday. 
Most of the speakers spoke orthodox and unadulterated 
Cobdenism ; but Sir THomas Farrer, obliging with 
the part of skeleton, reminded them that the working- 
man was a power just now, and that the working-man 
had distinct Protectionist leanings. This is quite 
true; and if English Protectionists had not been 
rather short-sighted, it would have been made use of 
more than it has been. 


The London A fresh illustration of the discreditable 
County Council temper of the majority in the London 
County Council was given yesterday week in a conver- 
sation between a deputation and Mr. HERBERT GARDNER. 
It seems that the Council, according to its favourite 
policy, refuses to exercise the powers given to it for 
stamping out the terrible disease of glanders unless it 
has larger powers in other directions. The fact is that 
what this body wants is one hour of HaRouN-aL- 
Rascui or even Freperic Il. On Tuesday the 
Council showed its neighbourliness by resolving on 
petitions against Bills promoted by the Middlesex 
County Council, the West Ham Board, and other 
bodies. For this amiable body esteems itself quite 
an Aaron’s Rod among municipalities, and is no doubt 
prepared to swallow the Local Authority of the Land’s 
End and the Jurats of John o’ Groat’s. 


TheLaw The police reports of Monday morning con- 
Courts. tained some very strange cases, especially 
one concerning the disposing of soldiers’ uniforms, and 
two illustrating the morals and manners of the sects— 
Salvation Army, King SoLomon’s Sect, and so forth— 
which parody and disgrace religion at the present day. 
——Judgment was entered for the plaintiff in another 
action, last Monday, against Canon HayMaN and some 
of his fellow-directors, in the matter of the Canadian 
Pacific Colonization WELLS, 
— and patent agent, was once more up at Bow 
treet on Tuesday, and a curious story was told by 
Miss CaTHerine from whom he was said 
‘to have obtained not much less than 20,000l., giving 
mot even “paving-stones and rocking-horses” in 
veturn,.——On Wednesday the breach of promise case 
of FRANKLIN v, WiLs0N, which had occupied a vast 
amount of public time, ended as usual in a verdict for 
the plaintiff; but there was talk of a new trial. 
‘The proprietor of the bower of bliss called the Spooferies 
‘Club, to which we referred last week, was heavily fined 
on Thursday for unlicensed liquor-selling, 


The correspondence on Evening Celebra- 
Corvespondenee. tions continued at the end of last week 
and inte this, Lord GrimtHorre contributing a really 
remarkable rigmarole, unintelligible in places, about 
** patristic rubbish,” and the like, 


A very large meeting was held at Lincoln 
yesterday week to Lord WINCHILSEa’sS 
schemes. Mr. CaapLin and Mr. Stansope attended, 
and, though both took a cautious line, Lord WINCHILSEA 
obtained the support of a large majority. The 
Prince OF WaLEs presided last Saturday over a very 
distinguished assembly of persons of quality and per- 
sons of science, held for the purpose of starting a 
memorial to Sir RicharD OwEN. Both the persons 
of quality and the persons of science were unanimous 
in Sir Ricwarp’s praise———Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
with all the earnestness of the amateur, gave a lec- 
ture at the United Service Institution on the faults 
of modern, and especially English, battleships. Many 
Admirals followed, and were merciful to Mr. ARNOLD- 
Forster, who had had the good fortune, like PETER 
Sipe, to save somebody from drowning just before 
his examination.——The remains of NEWTON, 
slaver and saint, were transferred from St. Mary 
Woolnoth to Olney on Wednesday. The Lorp 
Mayor has called the attention of his brethren to 
certain arrangements for dealing with the cholera 
should it come again. The Rev. J. A. Rosryson has 
been elected Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge. 


Lord St. Oswap, like most Whips, had 
Obituary exercised authority greater than his general 
reputation. A Whip’s motto is “Little cry, great 
“* wool,” and he obeyed it. It is with great regret 
that we chronicle the death in his vocation by African 
fever of Captain NELSON, who was best known to the 
public by the part he took in the Emin Relief Expedi- 
tion, but who had before that done the State ex- 
cellent service in Basutoland and elsewhere. His 
family and friends have lost him prematurely; but 
of such is the Kingdom of England. Lord 
STRATHEDEN and CAMPBELL was chiefly known to the 
world at large by the great interest he took in the Eastern 
Question, and his frequent appearances, some years ago, 
especially in the House of Lords, on the subject. These 
appearances, though the deceased peer’s knowledge of 
the subject was very considerable, and his general 
views on it perfectly sound, were not always well timed 
or judiciously managed. This acted injuriously and 
unfairly on the general idea of him. For not only had 
he taken the most extraordinary trouble to collect in- 
formation on this hobby of his, but he was in other 
respects a man of wide interests and much public 
spirit, He was in his youth something of an 
athlete, and later something of a journalist; and he 
was especially active in trying to promote the most 
needed and apparently least attainable of all abate- 
ments of London nuisances—the mitigation of smoke. 
——Dr. Putuirs Brooxs, Bishop of Massachusetts, 
was the most popular preacher in the American Chureb, 
and had obtained a certain reputation in English pul- 
pits. He was certainly an eloquent speaker and an 
active worker; but his Churchmanship, according to 
the best English standards, left something to desire. 
——Seiior Jost ZoRRILLA was by some regarded as 
the greatest Spanish poet of the century, and by others 
as partaking too much of the nature of a drum, which 
sounds, but is hollow. He was a very popular dramatist. 
——Colonel OLivekR Montacu, late of the Blues, was a 
good soldier and a very popular member of London 
society. Mr. Wace, of Cambridge, was a curious ex- 
ample of the changed relations which have recently come 
over ‘Town and Gown ; for he was not only a Wrangler, 
a Fellow of his College, and Esquire Bedel to the 
University, but a very active member of the Corpora- 
tion, and had been three times mayor. 
Books the The principal book of the week is the Duke 
Theatre, of ARGYLL's The Unseen Foundations of 
Society (MURRAY), a round attack on not a few of the 
theories dear to political economists in the past, and a 
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rounder on more of those of the anti-political economists 
of the present.——The title of Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE’S 
The Land of Home Rule (Lonemans) is rather a catch- 

mny one, for the Isle of Man, which is what Mr. 

ALPOLE discourses of, has no more Home Rule than 
the Channel Islands, for instance——Mr. H. A. JonEs 
produced at the Criterion, on Thursday, a politico- 
amatory play called The Bauble Shop. 


THE COMING SESSION. 


ERE has seldom been an eve of a Session when 

the question of the probable contents of the 
Speech from the Throne was one of more speculative 
interest or of less practical importance than it is at 
present. Nobody can guess how much or how little of 
the Newcastle Programme will find its way into that 
document, and nobody need care. Who, indeed, would 
care to count the magic serpents of JANNES and JAMBRES 
and their fellow-sorcerers after the rod of Aaron had 
undergone the same miraculous change? Whatever 
their number, the Home Rule Bill may be trusted to 
swallow them all. Nor is it of any consequence how, 
or at what precise stage of their joint existence, the 
operation will be performed. The Home Rule Bill 
may “lie on the table” for an indefinite time, or 
its companion measures may be openly put on the 
shelf at the outset; but in either case the suk- 
stantial result will be the same. Ministers will be 
unable to make any way with otker kinds of legis- 
lation so long as these new proposals for the dissolution 
of the Union are held over the heads of a Legislature 
whose English members detest and will insist on 
ehallengirg them, and whose Irish members, whether 
they are satisfied or dissatisfied with them, will not 
allow their consideration to be long delayed. The 
only question is how long a time will elapse before they 
first see the light. Some little while back there was a 
general impression that the period in question would, 
by consent of both parties, be as far as possible 
abridged ; but that is no longer to be so confidently 
reckoned on. The idea of hurrying through the debate 
on the Address, in order to get to the Home Rule Bill 
with as little delay as may be, has its recommendations ; 
but it may not be found quite so easy as was assumed 
—consistently, at least, with the proper discharge of 
the constitutional duty of an Opposition—to realize it. 


Perhaps the waiting attitude, for which Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN the other day declared his preference, would be the 
most sensible for all Unionists toadopt. As regards the 
question of proposing or declining to propose an amend- 
ment to the Address, it would clearly, as the member for 
West Birmingham has observed, be premature to come 
to any final decision on that point until we know what 
is in the QuEEN’s Speech, and until we have heard the 
preliminary stage of the debate on the Address. Never- 
theless, it is obvious that there are many questions 
which it is the duty of the Opposition to raise in the 
course of that debate, whether they are to form the 
subject of an amendment or not. There is, to begin 
with, the question of the Evicted Tenants Commission, 
and of the policy which inspired the appointment of 
that singular body, with its still more remarkable head. 
Then, again, there is the question of the liberation of the 
men who were undergoing imprisonment for the crime 
technically described as the manslaughter, and morally 
describable as. the murder, of Inspector Martin. Ex- 
planations of this act of executive policy will, of course, 
have to be rendered by Mr. MorLey, and unless he has got 
a much better case than is generally supposed his official 
apology may be expected to give the signal for a pretty 
animated and, likely enough, a somewhat prolonged 
debate. And, last, but most important of all among the 
matters connected with the Irish policy of the Govern- 


ment, is the release of the dynamiter Ecan—a case in 
which, though Mr. AsQquiTH appears as the nominal 
defendant, it is in Mr. Moruey, if not also Mr. 
Mor eEy’s chief, who is on his trial. It is perhaps 
premature, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN put it, though on diffe- 
rent grounds, to attempt to decide at present whether 
this should or should not form the subject of an amend- 
ment to the Address; but it is not even now too soon 
to remark that the opportunity for doing so is at least a 
tempting one. The Ministerial offence in the matter 
is of the most heinous kind; and their policy with 
regard to it is known to be one of which even Minis- 
terialists themselves do not universally approve. Mr. 
LABOUCHERE is a fair representative of a section of 
Radicals who have no love for tampering with the 
administration of justice where the lives of English 
citizens, and not the rights of Irish landlords, are con- 
cerned ; and it is by no means impossible that an 
organized arraignment of Ministers on this charge 
would place them in a very precarious position. In 
any case, their conduct has been such as it would be 
a breach of duty on the part of the Opposition to let 
pass without vigorous challenge; and when to this 
and other measures of Irish administration we add the 
various grave questions of foreign policy which are 
suggested by the names of Egypt, Morocco, and Uganda, 
we are inclined to think that the Home Rule Bill will 
not be reached at so very early a stage of the Session 
after all. 


SELECT BOSTON. 


NYTHING about Boston is more or less interest- 
ing, and so are fashionable people anywhere. 
How exciting, then, is an authentic description of life 
in the most refined and select social circle of that 
remarkable city! Such a description is to be found in 
a thrilling volume of fiction, bound in white samite, or 
something of that sort, and called A Realistic Novel of 
Boston Fashionable Life. The copy before us bears 
upon the title-page the pink and oblique impress of an 
india-rubber stamp, declaring it to be, or to be part of, 
the “‘ 6th edition,” and it has a preface which is quite 
new, inasmuch as when Mr. Rosert APPLETON (the 
author) wrote it, five “editions” had already been 
“exhausted and distributed all over the country,” 
and they had taken only three weeks to exhaust and 
distribute. It is partly on account of this preface 
that we rescue this book from the common doom 
of criticism. For we learn therein that “the duty 
“of the critic is to pronounce whether” the “ pre- 
“ sentation” of embodied ideas “is in accord with 
“their abstract conception”; also that “the labor 
“of criticism” is “largely confined” to something ; 
that “glib or verbose lucubrations, with a dash of 
“sentiment and an appeal to expletives, are fre- 
“ quently passed for the dicti of critics,” and that the 
“judgment” of such persons is “ hazardous.” Mr. 
APPLETON wisely becomes his own critic, and, not with- 
out references to “Becky Saarp or Lord STEIN,” and 
to “‘GreorGE ELLIOTT” (an author), lucubrates to the 
effect that his heroine possesses “ those salient features 
“ which constitute the woman of the world, and who is 
* as universal as she is brilliant in intellect, and fasci- 
“nating in person.” She is, moreover, “the logical 
‘outcome of her environment.” Under these circum- 
stances we decline the task of criticism, preferring 
merely to give some slight indication of how fashion- 
able Boston lives. 

The heroine, Mrs. Harry Sr. Jonn, is introduced to 
the reader in a “ decolette dress,” with a “ suggestive 
“charm that was augmented by the voluptuous 
“expression of her bare shoulders.” She had very 
“light hair, with an admixture of red.” She was 
“‘ becoming somewhat lacadaisical,” when Mr. BURWELL, 
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a fellow-citizen of the U.S.A., and ornament of 
Boston’s most exclusive society, came in and kissed 
her twice, and took her to a ball. At the ball she was 
introduced to Mr. TrencH, an English visitor, a 
member of Parliament, and a Liberal. “The back of 
“ his head was handsomely shaped,” and Mrs. St. JoHN 
danced with him, and, as she did so, “ could distinctly 
“overhear loud exclamations of surprise or admiring 
“ ejaculations at her shapeliness, nimbleness, and 
‘“* TRENCH’S bearing and appearance.” Shortly after this 
“a vague, strange feeling agitated all his [TRENCH's] 
“ emotions.” Mr. BURWELL drove home with Mrs. Sr. 
JOHN, and, as soon as they were in the carriage, “ im- 
“pressed his lips on hers in a long and passionate 
“ kiss.” When they got home she asked him to stay 
to breakfast, because “ it would look better if he did.” 
She lamented having to breakfast in her ball-dress, and 
Mr. BurWELL suggested that she might go and change 
it. ‘“*‘Demnition grind!’ she said, rising from her 
“chair with an effort. ‘I'll be right down; it won't 
“*take me a minute,’ she added, as she started to 
“leave the room,” but Mr. BuRWELL called her back, 
and kissed her “ repeatedly.” 

Mr. TRENCH came to call on Mrs. St. JoHN after the 
ball, and at the end of his second visit, when she was 
holding bis hands, she said, “‘ Come, kiss me quick ; 
“ *not this, but-———’ and she drew him from her hands 
“ to her lips, and kissed him fervently and passionately.” 
Therefore, Mr. Trench of England cut out Mr. 
BurweELL of America, which made the latter very 
angry. After taking Mrs. St. Jonn home from a 
picnic Mr. TRENCH escorted her to her dressing- 
room, where he kissed her shoulders, and then, “ un- 
“ fastening her shoes,” he “ kissed her ankles, they 
“were so beautiful! they were so shapely!” Then 
she “kissed him silently and clung to him with 
“ passionate tenacity.” He observed, “ Good God ! 
“‘ what are we doing?” and went away. We have 
been at the pains to count the number of kisses, and 
collections of kisses, bestowed by Mrs. St. JoHN on her 
admirers during the fortnight or so occupied by the 
action of the story, which her chronicler considers 
important enough to be separately specified, and it is 
exactly fifty. Then Mr. Trencu, who had asked her 
to run away with him, changed his mind, and refused, 
upon written application being duly made, to run 
away with her. So—Mr. BurwE. having taken him- 
self off in fury at having been supplanted—she made 
it up with Mr. St. Jonn (whose kisses are not included 
in the fifty), For further light on select social life 
at Boston, it may be mentioned that at an evening 
party, open only to “the four hundred,” the hostess 
said, “Do sit down and make yourself at home, all! 
“And do you drink beer, Mr. TrRENcH?” Likewise, 
Mr. Burwe.t, Mr. TrencH, and their friends used 
“damn” as an adjective whenever they were annoyed, 
which—unreasonable as it may seem—they not un- 
frequently were. 


EGYPT. 


HERE could hardly be two opinions among re- 
sponsible persons on the subject of the step 
which the Government has this week taken in relation 
to Egypt; and there have not, as a matter of fact, 
been two among such persons. Gladstonians who 
would have shrieked if the thing had been done by 
Lord Saissury are bound to acquiesce in it when Lord 
Rosesery does it ; and Unionists are not at all likely 
to object. We ourselves, indeed, thought and said 
that the late Government, though its excuses were by 
no means trifling, went too far in the direction of 
reducing the garrison of Egypt. Two battalions of 
infantry and part of a regiment of horse will bring 
it up to a better footing; and we have plenty of 


men in the Mediterranean, or passing through the 
Canal, who could at a very few days’, or even not 
many hours’, notice increase it further in strength. 
As there is no more obvious, so there is probably no 
better, treatment for the KHEDIVE’s petulances, and his 
subjects’ ill-will, than this, which should be repeated as 
needful. At each incitement which his youthful High- 
ness offers to the turbulence of his people, a battalion 
of infantry, a squadron or two of cavalry, a battery or 
so of artillery, should be dispatched to make sure that 
this turbulence does not, as so often happens, endanger 
his Highness’s own valuable safety ; and British men- 
of-war may also with great advantage visit the harbour 
of Alexandria, in case their services are required, as 
they were in his father’s time. 


There has been a certain tone of querulousness in 
the accounts of the mischievous change in Egyptian 
feeling which is not altogether creditable to those who 
are responsible for it. It was but too likely that ApBas 
Pasha would not accept his first lesson, and it was by 
no means improbable that the gentleness with which 
he was treated, and the way in which a sort of salve 
for his self-love was allowed, may have had a bad effect 
upon him. It is almost impossible for the very 
cleverest person, until he has some experience of 
another, to tell how much that other has of the vilain 
in his composition, and to what extent, therefore, 
oignez, to what poignez, is to be the word. We pointed 
out last week that the probability of repetition was the 
most unpleasant thing in the original outbreak, and 
by all accounts Apras is but too likely to repeat it. It 
is even not improbable that the delusion attributed to 
him by some authorities—that, in some way, he got the 
better of Lord CROMER and made a noble stand against 
him—does actually exist. Youth is an agreeable thing 
and has many gifts and graces, but among them is 
very rarely included the power of estimating the true 
dimensions of things. To have kept hissubordinatenomi- 
nees, not to have been forced to take back the obnoxious 
MustaPHa FeEsmy, to have been cheered in the Cairo 
Opera-house by rastaquouéres, and in the Cairo streets 


by ragamuffins, may, no doubt, have produced in the- 


KueDIve’s mind a sense of heroism and success. His 
education among Germans may even have inspired him 
with a notion of playing the Emperor WILLIAM to Lord 
Cromer’s Bismarck. It is a pity, but it may be so. 


Nothing, as has been said, can assist the powers of 
Lord Cromer’s eloquence in correcting these lunes 
better than that process of strengthening the garrison 
of Egypt which has been begun. Indeed, the very wind 
and bruit of the reinforcements have, it is said, silenced 
the malapert brawlings of Egyptian intrigue. But the 
accounts of the way in which ApBas Pasha has taken his 
first failure do not, we confess, lead us to place much 
confidence in his ability to learn his lesson soon, sweetly 


and sensibly. The intelligence with which he used to. 


be credited must have been rather over- and the 
self-will rather under-rated, if he really sees in the 
late events any encouragement for future recalcitrance. 
And it is certainly not agreeable to remember that he 


has almost as many opportunities of himself a. 
e 


nuisance as he has temptations to do so. interfere 


very little with the Palace; the possibility of his. 


issuing direct orders of an impossible kind to various 
branches of the Executive is not very remote, and the 
certainty of their being disobeyed is not absolutely 
certain. Therefore, not only is the increase of the 
garrison extremely necessary, but it will undoubtedly 
behove Lord CRoMER to endeavour to fill in these gaps 
in the KuHeEpIve’s understanding of his position which 
unfortunately seem still to exist. And we venture to. 
think that the filling cannot be done too soon or too 
thorough. Indeed, what has to be said is merely a 
polite and diplomatic expansion of the following :—‘“ If 
‘Your Highness persists, it will come to a question 
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“ between Your Highness and England which is to go 
“and which is to stay. And the humblest of your 
“ servants begs to assure Your Highness that England 
“ does not mean to be the one to go.” 


TAKING THEIR PLACES. 


GREAT French actor used to say that to make a 
theatre really attractive visitors must find it diffi- 
cult to get in, and must be very uncomfortable when 
they were in. These conditions seem to apply to the 
‘House of Commons. We are not speaking of it as a 
moral entity in the sense in which the members are 
the House, as the faithful form the Church, though the 
remark is true also in this view of it. We are speak- 
ing of the material structure, of the walls, the benches, 
and the’ galleries of the House, with its historic 
furniture, the Chair, the table, the Mace, and the 
clock. The problem of accommodating its members is 
the. old one of pouring a quart of wine into a pint 
bottle. The members are in excess of the room pro- 
vided for them. On t debates placards, framed 
on the model of those which are exhibited outside 
some theatres, might conveniently be exposed an- 
nouncing that the House is “full in every part.” 
That the House of Commons in the strict sense 
of the term—the Chamber, that is, of legislation 
and debate—should be too small for the simultaneous 
presence of all its members, has long been one of the 


most cherished anomalies of our Parliamentary system ; 


and Mr. GLapDsTONE, always a Conservative until it suits 
him to become a revolutionist, has strenuously opposed 
its enlargement. Occasionally, however, the result is 
embarrassing. The form of the Chamber adds, at some 
periods of our political history, to the embarrass- 


ments caused by its insufficient dimensions. Its ar- 


rangements: are based on what Mr. GLADSTONE has 


called the dichotomic theory of party organization, and 


are the material expression of it. There are two sides, 


as we know, to everything, and usually a great many 


more sides. Most questions are polyhedric. But in 
politics there ought only to be two sides—Ministers 
and Opposition, Ins and Outs—and their proper rela- 
tion to each other is symbolized by parallel lines, 
which, however far produced, never meet. The shape 
and the structure of the House of Commons reflect this 
idea, the benches to the right of the Speaker being for 
Ministerialists, the benches to the left for the Oppo- 
sition. There are not even, as in the Lords, cross- 
benches ; for the cross-bench order of mind is a luxury 
which is allowed only to peers. It is a sort of intel- 
lectual conscience, which no constituency can be ex- 
pected to tolerate in its representative. 

This state of things suited well enough the good old 
times when a man was either one thing or another, 
was either a Whig or a Tory; either supported the 
Ministry through thick and thin, or opposed it through 
thick and thin. It suits the periods of two political 
parties. But in the present House of Commons there 


‘are at least four parties, and before it has been sitting 


many days, there may prove to be half adozen. The 
difticulty which will be felt in the distribution of 
members over the space they more than fill is sug- 
gested by a phrase in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S circular to 
his followers. He exhorts them “to be in their 
“places” on the first day of the Session. “It is 
“all very well,” these patriotic individuals may re- 
tort, “to say ‘be in your places,’ but where are 
“our places?” That is a question which has not yet 
been answered, and which there seems to be some 
difficulty in answering. The Liberal-Unionists as 
Liberals would naturally sit on the Ministerial side of 
the House. But as Unionists they would as naturally 
sit on the Opposition side. They might be able to give 


Mr. GLaDSTONE’S Ministry a certain degree of support 
on other questions than Home Rule. But, then, 
Home Rule is the one question from which all others 
take shape and vitality. During the last Parliament, 
the presence of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Sir HENRY JAMEs, 
and other Liberal-Unionists on the Front Opposition 
Bench was a vexation of spirit to Mr. GLADSTONE and 
Mr. Morey, who declared that the General 
Election would, at least, put an end to that mockery. 
It has done so; but it will not necessarily drive them 
from the Ministerial side of the House. If the old usage 
were followed, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Sir HENRY JAMES, 
Mr. HENEaGE, Mr. JESSE CoLLinGs, and other Liberal- 
Unionist Privy Councillors would take their seats on the 
fourth bench behind Ministers, where Prrr was trans- 
formed during the ADDINGTON interregnum into “ the 
“right honourable gentleman under the gallery.” 
That usage has been varied; Mr. WALPOLE and Mr. 
HENLEY in their retirement sitting lower down, and 
Mr. BriGut retreating to his old seat below the gangway. 
The minor Liberal-Unionists would disperse themselves 
over the right-hand benches; where, however, they 
would probably be viewed with some jealousy as spies, 
or vehicles of some political contagion. The question 
is complicated by the uncertainty as to the conduct of 
the Irish Nationalists of both factions. Through all 
changes of Government they have hitherto kept their 
places on the Opposition side, as an outward sign of 
their independence of English parties. To cross over 
to the right of the Speaker would be, or would be 
interpreted as, practically, a confession of their ab- 
sorption into English Gladstonism, which the Red- 
mondites would not, and the McCarthyites dare not, 
make—in the latter case for the very good reason 
that it would be inconveniently true. If Conservatives 
and Irish Nationalists and Liberal-Unionists sit on the 
same side of the House, that will place nearly 400 
members on the Opposition benches, and would leave 
only 270—more or less as the voided seats may be 
filled—on the Ministerial side. Such a proof to the 
eye of the numerical weakness of pure Gladstonism 
would be damping even to the elastic spirits of the 
Prime Minister. If the Irish members cannot be 
tempted across the floor, the Liberal-Unionists may be 
welcomed to the Ministerial benches to cover their 
nakedness, to fill up gaps in the ranks, and at least to 
look like Gladstonians. 


MR. ASQUITH AND THE DYNAMITERS. 


T the moment when these lines are being written 
Mr. ‘ Jack” Daty, arrested at Wolverhampton 

in 1884 with explosive bombs in his possession, and 
proved to the satisfaction of a judge and jury to have 
intended using them for purposes of outrage, is still, 
so far as we are aware, undergoing the sentence of penal 
servitude which was then passed upon him, We have, 
however, thought it well to guard our statement by the 
qualifying clause above inserted, because, although this 
miscreant has not, to our knowledge, been liberated, we 
know of no reason why, from the Ministerial point of 
view, he should not be liberated, and it would not in the 
least surprise us to hear that he had been. Neither, 
we should imagine, would it surprise Mr. REDMOND, 
though it would the Daily News. For whereas Mr. 
RepMonpD (and for that matter Mr. Heaty and the 
Anti-Parnellites) has never, as we understand, drawn 
any distinction between the case of EGaNn, whose 
release has been advised and procured by Mr. AsquiTH, 
and that of DaLy, whom the Home Secrerary still 
leaves to languish in captivity, our Gladstonian con- 
temporary is of opinion that the former convict is a 


fit, object for the clemency of the Crown, while the 


latter is “a dynamiter of the most desperate type,” 
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whom it takes upon itself to assure us “ there 
“is not the slightest intention” of releasing. When, 
however, we reflect that Ecan himself was not set at 
liberty because our Gladstonian contemporary believed 
in his innocence, we do not feel as confident as we 
could wish that the other dynamiter will be kept in 
prison because the same authority feels confident of his 
guilt. As the former convict was released to please 
Mr. REpMonD and “those about him,” it is only too 
possible that the latter may be granted his freedom 
with the same object. And hence, as we have said, 
it would not surprise us to hear any day that another 
act of “clemency” had been performed, and that the 
Daily News, suddenly confronted with the DaLy news, 
had been compelled, like the fabled serpent, to swallow 
itself. 

However, the release of EGAN and of CALLAN affords 
quite enough matter for comment just at present, and 
should continue to do so after Parliament meets. 
Mr. AsquiTH, of the keen yet well-disciplined curiosity, 
must understand that it is our turn to be curious 
now. We shall not, of course, expect to get, or even 
ask for, the true reasons of this shameful move in 
the party game. To do so would be doubly idle— 
superfluous because everybody knows the reasons, and 
futile because no Government, not even the Govern- 
ment now in power, would dare to avow them. No; 
we do not expect Mr. AsquiTrH to say that, as a 
matter of plain fact, the two Nationalist parties had 
been vying with each other in putting the screw 
on the Carer Secretary to the Lorp 
and through the Carer SECRETARY on the PRIME 
MINISTER, and through the Prime MINISTER on the 
Home Secretary, and that when your majority is 
under forty, and the smaller Irish faction might move 
an amendment to the Address, which must at any 
rate keep the bulk of the larger faction out of the 
Ministerial division-lobby—well, what is a poor Home 
SECRETARY to do? We know we shall not get that sort 
of answer out of Mr. AsquiTH, and that is the very 
cause of our curiosity. It is because he cannot pos- 
sibly tell the truth about the matter that we are so 
interested to learn what is the particular fiction with 
which he proposes to put us off. It is really very 
difficult to guess. There are not many possible pre- 
texts, and they are all poor ones; but their poverty is 
so singularly equal that it is almost impossible to fore- 
see the HomE Secretary's preference in the matter. 
He may say, for instance, that he himself has 
doubts of Eaan’s guilt, or he may say that the 
learned judge who tried the case had doubts of it. 
Or he may say that, whether EGan was rightly con- 
victed or not, he has already received sufficient punish- 
ment. The objection to each and all of these theories, 
between which the supporters of the Government seem 
quite unable to choose, is that the course which the 
Home Secretary has taken is not defensible upon 
any of them, not even upon the last. EGan and 
Day were upon the evidence convicted of participa- 
tion in a common conspiracy; and though the jury 
regarded the latter as the principal and the former as 
merely an accessory, the moral difference in guilt 
between them—since neither of them ever had the 
opportunity of committing any overt act in fulfilment 
of their purpose—was mighty small. It is not easy, 
therefore, to see why one should be taken and the 
other left. On the hypothesis that EGan has not 
been liberated as an act of grace, but as an act 
of justice, Mr. AsquiTH’s proceeding is absolutely 
without justification. This is no case of evidence 
clear and credible in itself, but of disputable import— 
no case in which judges or Ministers, accepting all 
the facts as proved which the jury considered proved, 
might come to a conclusion that there was a doubt 
of which the convict ought to have got, and did 


not get, the benefit. It is nothing of the kind. The 
facts adduced in evidence against EGan were of such a 
nature that, if you believe those facts to have been 
truthfully stated, you cannot resist the conclusion that 
he was guilty. Either, that is to say, you must believe 
that the dynamite discovered on the premises occupied 
by Eaan was secreted there, as was the theory of the 
prosecution, by the man himself, or that certain agents 
of the Government or the police, with a wickedness 
worse even than that of the crime they were imputing, 
hid it there for the purpose of manufacturing evidence 
which would convict him. 


No one supposes for a moment that Mr. AsquiTH, or 
any other member of the Government—or, for that 
matter, any Irish agitator with clergy enough to write 
his name—believes in the ludicrously vile calumnies 
which have been printed on this subject in the Na- 
tionalist newspapers. Probably neither Parnellites nor 
Anti-Parnellites have the slightest doubt of the bona 
Jides of the witnesses who testified to the incriminatory 
facts which earned Ecan his term of penal servitude, 
or question the validity of the inference which, in the 
opinion of the judge and the jury, and of four suc- 
cessive Home Secretaries, those facts sustain. But it 
is the cue both of the Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite alike 
to regard as “ martyrs” the villains who are justly suf- 
fering for their cowardly plots, and it is the cue of the 
Government to say and do anything which may be 
necessary to prevent even the smaller, not to speak of 
the larger, of the two Irish factions from deserting 
them in the division-lobbies. And that is, of course, 
the short explanation of what Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has 
justly stigmatized as a “scandalous abuse of the 
“clemency of the Crown”; and what is, in fact, the 
most infamous transaction in which any English 
Government has taken part in Ireland since the Kil- 
mainham Treaty. Indeed, it is even worse than that 
memorable compact with the forces of crime in this— 
that, unlike the bargain by which Mr. PARNELL, 
Mr. Ditton, and Mr. O’KELLY obtained their libera- 
tion, it does not even affect to be made in the interests 
of peace and order. The Government have corruptly 
trafficked in their duties as an Executive charged 
with the protection of the community and the punish- 
ment of its enemies, and they have done so, not as an 
ill-judged measure of pacification applied to a country, 
but as an only too well-judged expedient of Parlia- 
mentary protection applied to themselves. It is edify- 
ing, indeed, to hear the Minister who has just bribed 
the Nationalist factions by giving them law and justice 
to trample under foot exclaim against the wickedness 
of buying votes with hat-cards. But the time is near 
at hand for both him and his colleagues to render their 
account, and assuredly the Address should not be voted 
until a resolute attempt has been made by the Oppo- 
sition to brand them with the shame of their policy. 


DEPUTATIONS. 


HE week before the Houses meet is not uncom- 
monly enlivened by deputations to Ministers, and 

this has been no exception. Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt, 
Mr. Acianp, Mr. Asquira, and Mr. MuUNDELLA have all 
been waited upon by Committees, and have been urged 
to do something for the common good, or for the 
benefit of somebody in particular. The most fortunate 
of these distinguished persons has been the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excaequer, for his deputation gave him an 
opportunity for the display of the urbanity and good 
sense which the exigencies of political life too often 
com him to keep concealed. It represented 
the New Decimal Association, and it endeavoured to 
convince Sir WiLLIAM that a reformation of our most 
confused and confusing system, or rather no system, 
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of weights and measures is much to be desired. The 
answer of Sir WiLL1am Harcourt did equal honour to 
his head and manners. He did not even mention the 
island of Laputa. He only said that, though decimal 
systems are no doubt beautiful things in the abstract, 
they could not be introduced without causing intoler- 
able annoyance. Mr. MaTTHEW ARNOLD, when he was 
asked to spell Lacedzemon with a k, replied manfully 
that he would not spend his life in a wilderness of 
pedantry in order that his children might attain to 
an orthographical Canaan. The CHANCELLOR is very 
properly convinced that the nation would give, sub- 
stantially, this answer to whomsoever was ill-advised 
enough to ask it to discard its pound, whether sterling 
‘or avoirdupois, and to give up the penny, by which it 
estimates its pots of beer, ounces of tobacco, and loaves 
of bread. We cannot equally compliment Mr. ACLAND. 
He was asked whether the Education Department 
would not do something to encourage the teaching 
of the duties of citizenship in Board schools. Mr. 
ACLaND did not reply that they were excellently sum- 
marized as far back as 1549 in the answer to the 
question “‘ What is thy duty to thy neighbour?” in 
the Catechism of the Church of England. On the 
contrary, he said that he would be delighted to forward 
anything which will keep children longer in Board 
schools, that he greatly approved of lectures on the 
life and duties of the citizen, and that an “ extended 
“‘ syllabus ” on this life and these duties will be added 
to the next educational code. From this we gather 
that Board-school children will in future have extended 


-apportunities of being fed into little prigs by a care- 


fally-selected diet of windy platitudes. 


The host of combined deputations which waited 
upon Mr. AsquiTH in “one of the large rooms of the 
“ Foreign Office ” —for his own department has no room 
darge enough to hold them—was intent on a very 
favourite purpose of thoughtful persons in these days. 
Tt came. to request Mr. AsQuiTH to “ appoint women 
“ inspectors, and generally to increase the number of 
“ inspectors.” The one thing which all legislators 
‘may be implicitly trusted to do in these days is to 
‘make places for inspectors and working-men of un- 
certain years’ standing. Mr. AsquiTH was able to 
assure his deputations that he would do his utmost 
to comply with both the particular and the general 
request. He drew cheers of the most unquestion- 
able sincerity by announcing that he “ proposed to 
“appoint a new class of inspectors’ assistants—he 
“ would in during the present year by creating 
“ fifteen.” Nor will his efforts be confined to increasing 
the quantity. He will introduce welcome improvements 
“in the quality. The present inelastic standard of age 
and somewhat exacting standard of examination will 
be very considerably relaxed in these cases. By these 
changes he hopes to secure “men belonging to the 
“ working class, energetic, quick, sharp, and practical.” 
It is, no doubt, most proper that the Factory Acts, like 
all other Acts, should be enforced, and we have no pro- 
found reverence for inelastic standards, nor even for 


-examinations. But it is to be noted that with us, as 


with the French and the Americans, the progress of 
Democracy is accompanied by a steady increase in the 
number of places. The assistant-inspectorships may 
improve the application of the Factory Acts, but they 
are not less likely to stimulate the advertising activity 
of the working-man whose ambition it is to cease to 
be a “ working man.” More unlikely things have hap- 
pened than that the assistant-inspectorship should 
become what the tide-waitership was. There is also 
4 notable inequality in Mr. Asquiru’s treatment of the 
sexes. While fifteen new places are to be provided for 
men, only twoare provided for women. If the appoint- 
ment of female inspectors of factories is the important 
reform we are assured, in somewhat vague terms, that 


it is, two would appear to form a very inadequate staff. 
Although the larger of Mr. AsquiTH’s answer to 
the deputations was devoted to the acutely interesting 
question of the creation of places, he found time to 
make a promise as to the progress of legislation in next 
Session. An Employers’ Liability Act is to be intro- 
duced “ consistently with the general course of public 
“* business,” which “‘ he trusted would meet the demands 
“of the working classes of the country, and put an end 
“ once and for all to the absurd and fictitious doctrine 
“-of common employment.” What it may be possible 
to do consistently with the general course of public 
business next Session may not amount to much, but in 
no case will Mr. AsquiTH find it easy to make it include 
an Act which would saddle employers with absolute 
liability to pay damages for the mischief caused to his 
mates by the misconduct or folly of every man in their 
employment. 


The most important of the deputations of the week 
have waited on Mr. MunDELLA. The PRESIDENT of the 
BoarpD OF TRADE was able on Tuesday to assure a de- 
putation “consisting of members of the Parliamentary 
“Committees of the Co-operative Union of Great 
“ Britain, and of the Trades Union Congress,” that he 
kad already provided for the establishment of the 
Labour Bureau, which they came to urge him to set 
up. Mr. MUNDELLAa’s announcement was no surprise ; 
for, as we noted last week, the measure was known to 
be in contemplation. The formation of a new depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade with a newspaper of its 
own devoted to the collection, arrangement, and 
“ vulgarization ” of statistics about labour is a natural 
and proper measure enough. There will be much call 
for legislation and some attempt to legislate for 
“ Jabour” in coming years, and it is desirable that the 
work should be undertaken with all possible knowledge. 
If we have any doubt in the matter, it is not as to the 
possible usefulness of the department, but as to how 
far there will be any serious attempt to make use of it. 
Mr. MuNDELLA told the deputation, and Mr. GiFFEN 
has also told the Labour Commission, that the Board 
of Trade has collected statistics on no inconsiderable 
scale for some years, but that nobody marks them. 
This is accounted for by the fact that the results of 
its labours are contained in Blue-books which are 
praised and left on the shelf. It is hoped that the 
Labour Gazette, a monthly paper sold at the moderate 
figure of a penny, and therefore accessible, may be more 
frequently and profitably consulted. The industrious 
and ingenious persons who devote themselves to the 
collection and arrangement of information will unques- 
tionably welcome the Gazette. But it is not for them 
that it is to be provided. Mr. MUNDELLA has been 
“ struck with the difficulty of bringing home to the 
“ working-man knowledge of the facts which govern 
“ the conditions of his labour, and of the various move- 
“ ments of labour, and we have resolved to establish 
“this Gazette for the benefit of working-men and 
“ working-women.” We have very serious doubts how 
far any monthly Gazette published by a Government 
office can succeed in teaching workmen the real mean- 
ing of such wide and doubtful matters as these same 
movements, Their meaning is so much a matter of 
opinion, and workmen who have been persuaded that 
labour can dictate its own terms will not be convinced 
to the contrary by anything short of painful experience 
—-not if the Board of Trade could induce ARISTOTLE to 
come back from the dead for the sole purpose of argu- 
ing with them. Neither is it clear that the Gazette 
ean do more to tell workmen where employment is to 
be got than is done by the self-interest of employers on 
the look-out for labour, and of men on the look-out for 
wages. 

On Mr. MunpeELLA and his colleague of the 
Board of Agric received a deputation—and a very 
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angry one—which came to ask relief from the new 
railway rates. It cannot be said that either the official 
persons or the deputation spent their time to much 
purpose. Mr. MuNDELLA said, credibly enough, that 
there was much exaggeration on this subject. There is 
on most subjects nowadays, and always has been when 
men thought their pockets attacked. But how much 
exaggeration there has been, and on which side, are 
points on which the deputation did not throw much 
light. The view of the deputation seems to be fairly 
interpreted by Mr. Puncn’s cartoon of last week. They 
represent agriculture as tied hand and foot and given up 
to be crushed by the railway monster. But, to Mr. 
MUNDELLA’s certain knowledge, the railway monster has 
in many cases reduced his rates. When he has done 
the contrary the reason is, perbaps, not far to seek. 
The Companies have been called upon to provide 
new books of rates in a great hurry, and have pro- 
tected themselves by applying the maximum. They 
do not mean to keep to it, but they, not wholly un- 
wisely, have calculated that it is safer to ask too much, 
and then reduce, than to ask too little, and incur un- 
popularity by increasing the figure. The dispute is 
one which may easily be envenomed by appeals to 
sentiment. It is easy and looks sympathetic to deplore 
the fate of agriculture oppressed by a greedy monopoly. 
But the greedy monopoly is, after all, the shareholder, 
who is often by no means rich. If the railways are not 
to carry at a profit, the shareholder will be ruined, and 
it is not obvious that the farmer and trader will be 
benefited. Nobody need envy the Board of Trade the 
task of reconciling the two conflicting interests. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 


HERE are some experiments made by philosophic 
parents which repel all sympathy. To drop a 
two-months’-old baby into a bath, and see whether he 
will swim or not, is interesting and curious, but is 
opposed by mothers. To leave a child untaught in 
religion, and mark him developing animism, or fetish- 
ism, off his own little bat, is also, no doubt, entertain- 
ing, but it is hardly fair. Mr. STeaD, less venturous, 
has only exposed his little ones to a new method of 
teaching French. If it failed no great harm was done, 
for the old methods usually fail—given a natural 
British boy or girl. If it succeeded, so much the better ; 
and we learn that it has succeeded. 

The method is that of Professor Francois Gow!n, it 
is published by Messrs. Puitip & Son, and there be 
some who “fail to see any pints in that frog”—the 
system we mean, not the author—‘ more than in any 
“other frog.” The plan is “to associate mental 
“ pictures with foreign sounds.” But surely that is 
done always—say in ARNOLD'S Cireek Exercises. “ The 
“ grandmother of the pretty girl has toothache.” Here 
we have a distinct mental picture of the pretty girl; 
she is like a Tanagra terracotta, has bronze-coloured 
hair, and robes of blue and pink. Her grandmother is 
less distinct, except the toothache, of which we have a 
vivid mental picture. ARNOLD is not arranged in 
“ series of actions,” as in the Life of the Angler, 
but what of that ? Could ARNOLD be brought up to 
the proper pitch by being done in series of actions ? 
If so, by all means let us bave a new ARNOLD. The 
experiences of the pretty girl and her grandmother 
were too fragmentary, Out of Turocritus we could 
piece together the life of the pretty girl, and make an 
educational 

But we doubt if the method is better than another 
method, and the affecting instance of the Masters Steap 
(concerning whom we would be understood to speak with 
respectful sympathy) proves nothing. They were’ put 
on to the method for two hours daily, and we doubt not 


were kept hard at it, This means attention and work ; 
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whereas the ordinary boy never prepares bis French at 
all, and is only subjected to it for three hours a week. 
During that time he is playing at all sorts of unholy 
games, and of course learns nothing. Give him ten 
hours a week, and urge him on by a little seve- 
rity, “so conciliating to youth,” or by other means, 
and, if he is not an idiot, he will learn a 
good deal. We say nothing against the method ; but 
attention and labour are the real methods of doing 
work, and these, apparently, were present. JACK seems, 
especially, to be quite an accomplished scholar, and we 
make him our compliment. “To recount in French 
“ what they would do in France in any given circum- 
“ stance” demands knowledge of history, of society, 
and a sense of humour. 

If Jack can do this, he had better set up at once as 
a French novelist. Grant that you are engaged to be 
married to an ingénue of the most cannibal and fero- 
cious ; grant that an old love of yours, a married lady, 
comes to stay at the same hotel; what would you do? 
Will Jack’s answer be the same as M. BourGeTs? Our 
own would be On file aw plus vite @ Anglaise. But 
M. BovurGet’s answer is totally different. What is Jack's 
answer? JACK was not asked this question; he was 
asked what he would do if he lost his train, and had no 
money, at Amiens. We know what one would do at 
Monte Carlo; throw oneself on the sympathy of the 
Hotel de Paris. Probatum est. At Amiens we give it 
up. Harry gave a lesson, “ the Angler,” to his sister. 
What is French for one’s reel, for a casting line, for 
a Whitchurch Dun (un créancier de Vitkirche), for 
bulging, smatting, and other vices of trout? We 
doubt if Mr. Steap knows himself; if Harry knows, 
he knows a lot. As the system is so good, let it be 
applied to the Greek language, and made compulsory 
in schools. In a very short time we should have a crop 
of little Porsons and BentLeys. Perhaps Jack and 
Harry are clever boys, and had a good master. Perhaps 
it is no more stiff than that. 


M. RIBOT'S LAST VICTORY. 


HE debates in the French Chamber of Deputies 

do not, perhaps, grow any more like the remark- 
able theatrical performance in which Pp saw his old 
acquaintance Mr. Wopste take a part. But neither 
do they grow any less like it; and the debate of 
Thursday night followed the classic lines. The Chamber 
was in committee of the whole House on the Home 
Office estimates—the rookery, in fact, was in full caw, 
and the storm ran up to paroxysms—as is usual im 
such places—before ending in nothing in particular. 
There were two crises in the gale. One came quickly 
to nothing, and the other ended im a vote of con- 
fidence in Ministers by a handsome majority of 12t. 
Curiously enough, the tempest, which came quickly 
to nothing, has the lion’s share of the English report. 
Curiously enough is not, perhaps, the correct expres- 
sion; for what was at stake was nothing less, than the 
honorability of certain foreign Correspondents, and the 
representative of the Zimes was named among them. 
The Boulangists have taken to themselves the office of 
the geese of the Capitol, and are always discovering 
that the last refuge of French freedom is menaced by 
the insidious foe. In this case they bave been made 
aware in the very nick of time of “the national penil 
“which may be brought upon France by the orgapiza- 
“ tion and working of certain news agencies directed by 
“ foreigners in this country.” M. MILLEVOY¥E was the 
sacred goose who was deputed, or who deputed: himself, 
to the duty of alarming the garrison. He called atten- 
tion to the intrigues of foreigners who canpot-evea mask 
their hatred of France, though some of them wear the 
Legion of Honour, “ which should be the regoampense 
* only of loyalty and courage.” The Legion of Honour 
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has rested on some unexpected breasts of late years, if 
this is the case. These intriguers are the agents of 
ConourG beyond the Rhine and of Pitr beyond the 
Channel. M. Mnievoye pointed out their workings 
in the Times, the Cologne Gazette, and the Berlin 
Tageblatt. This is exactly what might have been ex- 
pected, and was, we may be pretty confident, not 
unseen by the persons talked at. That they are all 
bribable, and that it is wicked of foreigners to 
bribe them, are, so to speak, innate beliefs with 
Frenchmen. Whenever they are in one of their 
periodical messes, they infallibly discover that Prrt- 
CosourG, or German spies, or the wily Jew finan- 
cier, has been playing on that childlike candour of 
theirs which is so touchingly unable to resist pots of 
wine. It will be strange if more is not heard of M. 
MILLEvoye’s discovery. For the present nothing much 
has happened. M. MILLEVOYE went on to reveal the 
fearful secret that the national existence of France 
is threatened by DatzieL’s Agency; but he only 
achieved a reminder that he was “talking shop” 
—having trade reasons of his own for not liking 
the Agency—and it was voted that M. PERsHEr, 
DALZIEL’s agent, is “a loyal patriot.” No doubt he is, 
for no Frenchman seems now able to brush his hat 
without an intense sense of the loyal patriotism of the 
act. M. Riso was very sarcastic in asking M. MILLE- 
VoYE to show the sincerity of his dislike to the spread- 
ing of false news by joining in an effort to check the 
unending mendacity of the French press. It would be 
an excellent thing, indeed, if all the MM. MILLEvoyEs 
in France would begin reforming at home. If they 
would only not take bribes, or accuse one another of 
taking them—if they could keep their heads, and tell 
fewer lies, Prrt-CosourG might weave his base plots. 
But Frenchmen have always preferred to do these 
things, and then to scream at Pirt-Cozovre for causing 
them to be done. 


By a quite natural transition, the Chamber went on 
to vote, by a most substantial majority, that Ministers 
must not be deprived of their power of bribing. M. 
Cuicué, another Boulangist, moved, in an ironical way, 
that Ministers might, with advantage to themselves 
and country, be saved from the temptation put in 
their way by the Secret Service Fund. He moved 
that they should be allowed none at all. This was an 
attack on a very tender point, and M. Rrsor suffered 
himself to resist. France, said the Prime Minister, 
cannot be governed just at present without corruption. 
Money, and money alone, to be spent as Ministers 
think fit, without inquiry or control, can defeat the 
se of the Conservatives. M. Rigor, no doubt, 

ows how the Third Republic has been governed. 
It may appear inconsequent to some foreigners 
that a politician who has declared repeatedly, 
and will declare again, that France is enthusiastically 
Republican should see no absurdity in saying that 
Government would probably be upset if it had not the 
power to bribe and counter-bribe. The Chamber obvi- 
viously saw no contradiction, for it gave M. Riot a 
most sufficient majority. The debate which preceded 
the vote was extremely lively. Everybody taunted 
everybody else, and thorouyhly justified M. Ranc’s late 
severe remark, that the French Chamber is serious 
about nothing but the throwing of mud. Enormous 
quantities have been thrown, and some of it has 
splashed the Presipent. M. Risor argued that the 
Secret Service Fund was required for sponges to wipe it 
off, and the Chamber supported him. That, no doubt, 
was what the Times Correspondent meant when he 
said, in his noble style, that the Premier “ came 
* steadily through the conflict with colours flying.” 


PHE PINT POT BILL. 


1 pte within the memory of the oldest member had 
the House of Commons been so crowded as it was 
when the Right Honourable Lord Peter Macfungus, First 
Lord of the Treasury, Prime Minister, and member for St. 
Kilda, rose to move the first reading of the great Pint Pot 
Bill. To appreciate even faintly the emotions which in- 
spired the bosoms alike of members and strangers, reporters 
and door-keepers, it is necessary to recall the history which 
culminated in that eventful debate and what followed it. 

The “ Pint Pot Question” was anything but a new one. 
For many years there had been in the House of Commons a 
distinct party bound together by the common aspiration to 
effect the passing of a law whereby, to put the matter as 
shortly as possible, every pint pot should be both entitled 
and bound to hold a quartof liquid. But this party, though 
often troublesome, was never dangerous, until two things— 
or a person and a thing—made the subject first grave and 
then acute. These were the advent in Parliamentary life 
of Mr. Ropesend, and the lowering of the franchise. 

Mr. Ropesend understood particularly well the treat- 
ment of the electors of the Potteries, and when the fran- 
chise was lowered he was able, not only to nominate 
about four-fifths of their members, but to control their 
votes absolutely. The immediate consequence was the 
conversion of Lord Peter Macfungus, who had till a few 
weeks before been as stout a defender of Quart Pots as 
anybody. This remarkable person, who was so old that the 
memory of man ran not to the contrary, and so grand that 
nobody was allowed to contradict him, became Prime 
Minister, for about the fourteenth time in his life, and 
declared his intention of bringing in a Pint Pot Bill. This 
was quite a new thing. There had before been Pint Pot 
resolutions moved by the dozen and, after the regulation 
debate, rejected by overwhelming majorities. But here 
was to be an actual Bill, embodying the principle of a 
quart in a pint pot, and all England was convulsed 
with excitement. Party distinctions were swept away, 
Liberals and Conservatives, Tories and Radicals, were 
heard of no more; every man was either a Pint Potter 
or a Quart Potter. The Quart Potters demonstrated 
with untiring energy, with interminable repetition, with 
biting sarcasm, and with infinite variety, that a pint was 
a pint, that two pints made a quart, that twice one was 
two, that every quart contained two pints, and that con- 
sequently no pint pot ever could, would, or should hold a 
quart, nor should any quart ever go into any pint pot. To 
this it was replied, with less ability and justice, but with 
nearly as much fervour, that natural equity demanded that 
a pint pot should not, because it was a pint pot (which was 
not its fault), be put off with a less quantity of liquid than 
that contained by a quart pot; that the existing arrange- 
ment had existed, and had been a gross injustice, for seven 
hundred years, if not for longer, and that, as to the practical 
difficulties, Lord Peter was such a very remarkable and 
successful man that he would surely be able to “grapple” 
with them ; and, indeed, that since no one else could do so, 
it necessarily followed that he was the one person who 
could. Therefore, Lord Peter brought in his Bill, and a 
very surprising Bill it was, and the House of Commons 
threw it out, and upon Parliament being dissolved the elec- 
tions went sorely against Lord Peter, and the Quart Potters 
came into power and reigned peacefully on quart-pot prin- 
ciples for a series of years. 

During this interval a gloom was cast over the prospects 
of Pint Pottery by the untoward circumstance that Mr. 
Ropesend was detected in certain irregularities of behaviour, 
in consequence of which be was secluded from active participa- 
tion in party politics for a period of fourteen years. Hisown 
followers, when his fate was known, decided, with apparent 
justice, that, inasmuch as his character was quite as good 
after his conviction as it had ever been before, there was 
no reason why he should not—by fortnightly communica- 
tions, to be dispatched from his corrugated iron cell, in 
accordance with the rules of the establishment of which it 
formed a part—continue to direct their operations. This, 
however, was not to be. Lord Peter Macfungus satisfied 
himself that any tampering with the Eighth Commandment 
was peculiarly repugnant to the religious feelings of an im- 
portant section of his followers, and he issued a manifesto 
declaring that Mr. Ropesend’s influence for good was at an 
end, and that either Mr. Ropesend or himself must for ever 


abandon the advocacy of Pint Pots. Hereupon arose an 
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acrimonious discussion among the members from the 
Potteries, which ran a lively course, while the Quart Potters 
looked on with malicious glee. The end of it was that Mr. 
Ropesend swallowed a paper of pins and expired miserably, 
leaving an exiguous segment of his party to make profession 
of his alleged principles under the command of one of his 
lieutenants. 

In due time came another general election, and Lord 
Peter, nailing his colours to the mast, declared that now or 
never was the time for Pint Pots. Every opponent of the 
Quart Pot. Government became perforce a fervid Pint 
Potter. Everybody who had a fad, or was an Anti-any- 
thingite, gave Pint Pots the leading place in his election 
address. And the Pint Potters once more found victory 
within their grasp. True, their venerable leader had a 

i ble experience. He sat, as has been mentioned, 
for St. Kilda, ly because he liked a constituency re- 
mote from London, and partly because constituencies nearer 
London did not like him. And now even St. Kilda 
was becoming restive in its turn. On the eve of the poll- 
ing, it “transpired” that a little knot of fishermen were 
dissatisfied with Lord Peter’s somewhat ambiguous utter- 
ances as to legislation forbidding the market price of 
herrings to fall below twopence apiece, and Lord Peter 
was at last constrained to promise, plain and flat, that he 
would, upon occasion, vote as required. It sufficed, and he 
was elected, but by a sadly reduced majority. However, he 
had his majority in Parliament. It was small, and it was 
mixed, but still it was a majority. So it “hurled” the 
Quart Pot Government “from power,” and Lord Peter 
once more ascended his familiar throne. 

Then it began to appear that he was surrounded by 
difficulties. And it was absolutely necessary that the Bill 
should reconcile and unite the entire Pint Pot party, 
because, if ever so small a group of them opposed it, all was 
up with Pint Pottery. 

The public interest in the matter was intensely stimulated 
by the extraordinary secresy which had been observed con- 
cerning the proposed solution of the many difficulties. Even 
the physical preparation of the draft measure had been carried 
on with almost inconceivable precautions. Noone knew for 
certain whether the document was printed or type-written ; 
but it was known that the original notes and draft, in the 
Premier’s own hand, had been sedulously burnt, and that 
the handicraftsman who had prepared, under trebly locked 
and guarded doors, the whole of the only existing copy 
had been carefully chloroformed, and shipped while yet 
insensible upon a vessel which had immediately set sail on a 
Polar expedition, and was not expected to reach any port 
for two years at least. 

There were three men, and three only, regarded with 
ane 9 interest by the general public, because they were 

lieved to be cognizant of Lord Peter’s intentions. They 
were Sir John Mallory, Mr. Crawly, and Mr. Fewspeech. 
Sir John was a party politician of great fame and long 
standing, the unquestioned successor in some remote future 
of Lord Peter, and still famous for the fury with which he 
had a few years before assailed Mr. Ropesend and the then 
leaders of the Pint Pot party. Mr. Crawly, an earnest, 
bilious, and rather depressing philosopher, was Secretary of 
State for the Potteries. Mr. Fewspeech was a very young 
person, who had been promoted, after short service in the 
ranks, to the combined offices of Foreign Secretary and 
Commander-in-Chief, ly because of the solemnity of his 
appearance, and partly because, unlike most of the orna- 
ments of the Pint Pot party, he had been to college, and 
was therefore persona grata to one with the scholarly in- 
stincts of Lord Peter. These three were supposed to have 
assisted in the preparation of the great measure; but the 
truth was curious. When Sir John was alone he ground 
his teeth, and cursed horribly, because his great chief had 
always contrived that he, Sir John, should be out of the 
way when the Bill was under discussion, Mr. Crawly 
confided to a diary, in which it was his custom to make 
copious entries, t though pained by the withholding 
from him of confidences extended to Sir John and Mr. 
Fewspeech, he had nerved himself to endure the slight 
in a mood of sombre acquiescence. And Mr, Fewspeech 
had (when alone) swelled visibly in majestic wrath, as he 
muttered, “ They think me too young to be trusted. I am 
young enough to be able to wait—and a time will come!” 

us it befell that these three colleagues of Lord Peter's 
shared secretly but fully in the almost agonizing thrill of 
excitement which ran through the House of Commons when 


Lord Peter, having ostentatiously broken twelve seals and. 


unfastened with six several keys and six separate letter- 
padlocks, a despatch-box specially made by a celebrated firm, 
drew from its most secret recess THE BiLL on which all 
men’s minds had so long been fixed. 
a | universal consent the great speech then delivered by 
Peter was the greatest ever delivered anywhere by 
anybody. Swept away by the torrent of his eloquence, the 
Pint Pot party, in all its sections, cheered him with infinite 
variety of vociferation. The scene amidst which he concluded 
an unspeakably moving and pious peroration—indicating, 
among other things, that he could hardly expect much longer 
to direct the deliberations of the House of Commons—bafiles 
all description, and so great was the emotion of his hearers 
that an instant adjournment seemed the only thing possible. 
Next day, when the members of the House read the speech 
in the newspapers, the fever of their enthusiasm was some- 
what abated. After all, was it so very clear that alcoholic 
liquors (this had been one of the difficulties) were to be 
excluded (or included, as the case might be)? And so with 
other insoluble questions. Upon each point Lord Peter had 
been so copious and so convincing, that even his opponents, 
at the moment, had thought his speech a masterpiece, both 
of logic and rhetoric ; but the more they looked at it (in 
print) the less his supporters liked it. And when the debate 
was resumed there were not wanting symptoms of this state 
of things. There might, indeed, have been difficulties about 
passing the first reading, had not Viscount Sixup and 
Fourtoplay, the leader of the Opposition, young in years, 
but strong in guile, protested that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to see the Bill read a first time, 
because then it would be printed, and members would 
be able to see, what no one except the Prime Minister yet 


knew, what sort of Bill it really was. Accordingly there’ 


was no division, and the Bill was read a first time without 
a dissentient voice. That is to say, the Premier handed it 
to the Clerk at the Table, who read through the endorse- 
ment in a most impressive manner, and forthwith returned 
it to the Premier. And so the debate came to an end, 
the Bill having, in the usual manner, been ordered to be 
printed and distributed. 

Next morning every member of the House fell eager] 
upon the consignment of Parliamentary Papers whic 
reached him, and the Pint Pot Bill was not among them. 
The morning after, and the morning after that, the same 
thing happened. In response to anxious inquiries, it was ex- 
plained that incomprehensible delay had occurred in print- 
ing the enormous number of copies that were wanted of 
an extremely long and complicated Bill. Enterprising 
editors resorted to unheard-of extremes to obtain a copy of 
the invaluable document. One reporter was found con- 
cealed in the Prime Minister’s bath, and another was 
dragged from under the seat of the Home Secretary's 
brougham when that functionary came out of a theatre. 
But all was in vain. 

Just when the public clamour for the Bill was becoming 
irresistible, a distraction occurred. The Bill for Reducing 
the Killing of Policemen from Murder to Manslaughter 
came up for its second reading. Quite unexpectedly Mr>de 
la Montmorenci, the well-known private detective who had 
an odd influence, declared that he was bound by his con- 


science to oppose the measure. A policeman, he declared, was_ 


a human being; and, as such, was entitled to the protection 
of the law. Therefore he voted against the Bill, and so did 
his following of four members. The representatives of Mr. 
Ropesend did the same thing. No fewer than nineteen of 
the other members from the Potteries stayed away because 
no one would pay their fares to London. The Quart Pot oppo- 
sition, as a matter of course, voted solid against the Govern- 
ment, who were, therefore, beaten by a small but sufficient 
majority. Lord Peter promptly dissolved Parliament, and 
another general election took place. , 
Sanguine persons hoped that the text of the Pint Pot 
Bill might be made public before the polling ; but Lord 
Peter pointed out that it had only been ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed for the House of Commons, 
and that that House of Commons having ceased to exist, no 
such order could be carried out. So all candidates had to 
make their speeches with no more knowledge of the Bill 
than they could extract from Lord Peter's great speech. 
That distinguished man went off to St. Kilda, and made 
his great speech over again. The audience were less im- 
than the House of Commons had been, and said, 
“ Bother Pint Pots! what about the price of herrings?” 
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Thereupon Lord Peter rebuked those islanders for the 
narrowness of their views, and their want of patriotism. 
This did not increase his popularity, and the contest be- 
came desperate indeed. hen the polling day arrived no 
fewer than twelve of the twenty-eight electors on the 
register had the temerity to vote for Lord Peter’s opponent. 
Two deliberately went out fishing at 7 a.m., and stayed out 
till 8.15 p.m. Three wilfully spoilt their ballot-papers by 
writing across them ‘“‘ Tarara-boomdeay ” (a saying of whic 
the vogue was just reaching St. Kilda), and one sat all day 
on his doorstep, utterly refusing to go to the poll unless he 
was fetched in a carriage-and-pair. Now there was only 
one horse in the island, and no time to fetch another. 
Consequently the votes given for Lord Peter, though 
counted ever so many times, could not be got to amount to 
more than ten. He was, in point of fact, defeated. His 
rivate secretaries, almost dead with apprehension, drew 
ots in trembling to decide who should break the news to 
their chief. Happily the lot fell on the youngest and 
strongest. He approached Lord Peter, and almost before 
his stammering lips had commenced their dread task the 
intellect of that wonderful man had grasped the situation. 

“What!” shouted Lord Peter, “chucked out! Nota 
member of Parliament? You don’t say so? Delightful! 
Now, at last, I shall be able to give up politics and devote 
myself in earnest to my exhaustive book about Greek 
accents!” And that is exactly what he did. 

A short time later Lord Peter's political executors ap- 
proached with awe that famous despatch-box, the contents 
of which were to satisfy the curiosity of a nation. One by 
one the locks yielded to the proper keys. At last the 
shaking hands of Sir John Mallory drew forth the object 
of their search. He opened it, his colleagues gazing, one 
over each shoulder. The first page was blank. So was the 
‘second, So were all the others. 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Sir John, with a 
pompousness befitting a newly-chosen leader of a great 
erty, “then, there never was any Pint Pot Bill after all!” 

. Crawly smiled a grim smile as he gazed at the virgin 

, and ejaculated, mournfully, “‘ At any rate, it’s pretty 
clear that there isn’t one now!” “ And if you ask my 
opinion,” said Mr. Fewspeech, who had become quite talka- 
tive since the retirement of his great leader had left him a 
much more important personage than he had been before, 
“TI don’t believe there ever will be!” 


IRISH MELODIES. 


A VERY interesting lecture on Irish Melodies, with 
numerous vocal illustrations, was recently delivered 
at St. Andrews by Miss Wakefield. The lecture belongs to 
a series of three, in which the Volkslieder of the sister- 
islands are dealt with. Apart from the intrinsic artistic 
merit of these lectures, they are of especial value and in- 
terest as object-lessons in the national traits and race- 
tendencies of the English, Scottish, and Irish peoples. A 
characteristic song, rendered with sympathetic insight and 
dramatic fire, may do more than pages of disquisition to 
reveal the character and temperament of a people. The art 
of folk-musie owes nothing to exotic influences, or to 
scholarly mary it is unpremeditated and spontaneous. 
It is composed by the people for the people, and is the 
natural language of that mood and temperament, when 
feeling and sensation pass out of the region of mere articulate 
words and find expression in melody. In national minstrelsy 
words and music cannot be dissociated from each other. The 
songs and ballads of the people come down from a time when 
the two were one, and are the truthful expression of the 
nation’s inmost soul. In judging of the emotional influence, 
from the technical nature of national music, it is not 
ways possible to discriminate to what extent we are moved 
by the melody, apart from the words. And so, in judging 
Irish melodies, it must be borne in mind that the earliest 
songs of the people were sung in a language which is outside 
our knowledge and beyond our judgment, and that in that 
these songs differ from those of Scotland, where words 
music are found in perfect union. 

_ With an excitable people like the Irish, unreserved in the 
expression of emotion and sensitive to every passing im- 
pression, their national music reflects in quite a peculiar 
degree racial traits, and the influences that have moulded 
their character and history. As a people they are nothing 


if not articulate. Expression in every form comes natural] 
to them, and their music is a direct revelation of their ardent 
temperament, their easily-moved feeling, their strange ad- 
mixture of levity and fervour, their quickness to receive 
impressions, and their incapacity for sustained effort or for 
the acceptance of responsibility. Beautiful and stirring as 
their melodies undoubtedly are, they have not the permanent 
quality, the abiding note of passion (whether of love or 
chivalry), that we find in the songs of Scotland. In Irish 
love-songs there is a very direct appeal, the expression of a 
sentiment charged with tenderness and plaintive meaning, 
but the deepest tones of longing, the fullest measure of 
Liebe und Liebesweh, are not reached. Such a song as 
“The Little Red Lark,” which is typical of all that is most 
beautiful and melting in Irish love-music, is full of the 
quality of pure devotion and tenderness ; but it is untouched 
p Agen note of passionate conviction— poignancy of feeling 

in to pain, which we find in all the most charac- 
teristic Scottish love-songs. The emotion in “The Little 
Red Lark ” is, to quote the words of the song itself, “ Passion 
so sweet and gay.” So, too, with some of the best of Moore’s 
Melodies (“‘ When in death I shall calm recline,” and “ At 
the midhour of night”), there is sentiment and pathos, and 
a most mournful sweetness of tone; but the feeling is 
rounded off into graceful form, and loses something of 
strength and power, and of that supreme musical intensity 
which we find in the love-music of a people whose emotions 
are less easily aroused, but whose feelings are more perma- 
nent. Constancy, and passionate abiding regret are the 
dominant tones in such songs as “ Ae Fond Kiss” and “ The 
Lowlands o’ Holland” ; but in the Irish “’Twas pretty to be 
in Ballinderry,” exquisite as its pathos undoubtedly is, the 
melancholy is of a soft, subdued nature, seeking relief in 
crooning over its woe, and finding comfort in the articulate 
expression of sorrow, rather than the unrestrained expression 
of the deepest phase cf human feeling. In connexion with 
this quality of tender sentiment, which (if our view be a cor- 
rect one) is so much more characteristic of Irish music than 
passionate longing or steadfast devotion, it is interesting to 
recall the picture of Irish peasant life so admirably drawn 
by Miss Lawless in her novel Grania. If Murdough, with 
his egotism, his easy eloquence, and his worthless aspirations, 
his facile emotions, and his incapacity for real feeling, is a 
typical representative of young Ireland, then it is not 
wonderful that in the love-music of the race this insensibility 
is felt, and that sentiment, pathos, and emotional ardour are 
more apparent than genuine passion and power. 

If Irish music, apart from its beauty, is interesting as 
throwing light on the national character, it is still more 
striking as a comment on the history of the people. Every 
event of importance has been commemorated in song, and, 
as might be expected, the spirit of defiance and revolt is 
vocal in most of these airs. Of a distinctive national life 
and history there is not much trace, nothing to correspond 
to the Jacobite airs in which we feel the instincts of a whole 
race fired to action as one man by a national cause and the 
bond of clanship. Nor do we find in these songs the same 
power of association, the thrill of a name, whether of 
place or family, and the strong love of locality which is so 
marked in border-music, and which gives to it such a truly 
Scottish and national character. The most characteristic 
feature in the so-called patriotic songs of the Irish is the 
spirit of rebellion, and to this spirit it must be allowed they 
owe their fascination. We may not be in sympathy with 
the sentiment of “The Wearing the Green,” but we cannot 
deny its inspiration, or be insensible to the swing and fire 
of the music. But if we analyse this fascination, taking the 
words and music together, we find that the sentiment 
belongs to the nature of a grievance (Paddy's peculiar 
prerogative), stated with all the eloquence and pathos 
of the Celt, rather than to a genuine feeling of patriotism 
and nationality, nourished on the memory of great 
deeds in the past, and strengthened by determined 
action in the present. Of aspiration we find ample 
evidence, but of cohesion of purpose and unity of senti- 
ment in action little or nothing. Some patriotic songs 
there are, however, which, treating as they do of a 
remote period in Irish history, do not come under the 
category of rebel airs, and which breathe a noble spirit of 
heroism and martial daring, and are animated by that fear- 
less indifference to danger which has given to our army 
such splendid Irish soldiers, Such a song is “The Battle 
of Argan Mor,” a very old melody set to words of 
Ossianic tradition. There is a strange wild exultation 
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about this air, characteristic of lawless primitive times and 
of a people of daring instincts and of fierce fighting pro- 
clivities. Another beautiful martial song is “The Return 
from Fingal,” a stately spirited measure, expressive of 
mingled triumph and sorrow. Songs like these and 
“ Awake, awake Fianna,” and “The Sword” are charged 
with fire and enthusiasm, and move with an imperious 
rush of feeling that is very inspiring. 

In the Irish dirges and laments there is great similarity 
to the music of the West Highlands, only the Irish music 
having been written in most instances for the harp (which 
has all the notes of the voice) is a music of full and sweet 
harmonies, and has not the omissions and deficiencies of the 
pentatonic scale in which all music for the pipes was 
written. While the melancholy of the Celtic people finds 
adequate expression in these laments—plaintive, wailing 
airs, something between recitative and melody—another 
and not less characteristic side of the Irish temperament is 
very truthfully illustrated in their songs ofhumour. About 
these there is an inimitable raciness, a fresh and sparkling 
wit, a spontaneous ring of chaff and fun, with a dash of 
chivalrous sentiment, and an airy lightness which gives to 
them the unmistakable Hibernian accent, and to which 
there is no exact counterpart in the songs of England or 
Scotland. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE railway dividends declared up to the present are 
better than was generally expected. For the second 
half of last year, it is true that the weekly traffic returns 
showed a slight increase over the corresponding period of 
the year before on a great majority of the lines, which is 
very satisfactory, no doubt, as an index of the condition of 
the people, considering how great was the depression in 
many leading industries. But, as it was known that the 
fixed charges of the railway Companies had increased, and it 
was feared that little economy in working could have been 
carried out, the general anticipation was that the dividends 
would have been reduced more than in fact has been the 
case in those yet announced. In one or two cases, indeed, 
the market has been agreeably surprised to find that there 
has been no reduction at all. The South-Eastern declares 
a dividend of 6} per cent., whereas twelve months ago it 
distributed only 6 per cent., and it carries forward a balance 
to the new year as large as it did a year ago. The London 
and South-Western announces 7? per cent., the same as a 
year ago, and carries forward a larger balance. The Metro- 
politan, again, maintains the same rate of dividend—3} per 
cent.—and it carries forward nearly as | a balance. On 
the other hand, the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
is able to divide only 3 per cent., comparing with 4 per 
cent. twelve months ago, The London and Brighton dis- 
tributes 9} against 9} ; the Lancashire and Yorkshire 4 per 
cent. against 4} per cent.; the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend, 5} against 54; and the Great Eastern 3} against 
3}. Thus, of eight Companies, one declares a dividend 
+ per cent. larger than this time last year; two others 
announce the same rate of distribution, while five have to 
make reductions, one to the extent of 1 per cent., another 
to the extent of 4 per cent., and three to the extent of 
4 Per cent. The greatest surprise in — case has been 
t caused by the Metropolitan. It a much larger 
mileage last year than in the year before, and it was 
consequently expected that the working expenses would 
have n largely augmented. Yet it has maintained 
its dividend. But the dividends so far announced cannot 
be regarded as an indication of those which are yet to 
come. The great majority of them derive far the larger 
part of their revenues from passenger traflic. The Metro- 
= as every one knows, is mainly a passenger line. 
he London and Brighton derives roughly about three- 
fourths of its income from passengers, the South-Eastern 
over two-thirds, the South-Western about two-thirds, 
and the Londan and Tilbury about one-half. The two 
exceptions are the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire. Even the 
latter has a very great passenger income, as it serves so 
many manufacturing towns, so that its receipts from goods 
do not very largely exceed those from ngers, But the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire is undoubtedly a 
goods line, more than two-thirds of the gross receipts being 
from goods. It will be noticed that the more largely the 
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Conger which up to the present have announced 
dividends draw their revenues from the carriage of pas- 
sengers, the better has been the working of the past half- 
year, while the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
which depends so considerably upon goods, has had to re 
duce its dividend from 4 per cent. to 3 per cent. It is 
reasonable to anticipate, therefore, that the great Companies 
which depend upon the activity of trade for their pros- 
perity will not come out as well as those which depend 
chiefly upon passenger traffic. To some small extent 
holiday-making is, no doubt, affected by the state of 
trade. But holiday traffic, after all, constitutes only a 
small part of the business even of the passenger lines; 
their real prosperity depends upon the suburban traffic, 
which grows with the growth of population, quite in- 
dependently of the state of trade. The whole tendency 
of the present time is for those who are employed in the 
towns to move out into the suburbs or the surrounding 
country as their means allow; and the heads of families as 
well as the sons have to come to their places of business 
whether trade is active or not. Besides, it is tc be borne 
in mind that passengers are less costly to convey. Goods 
have to be loaded and unloaded by an army of servants, but 
passengers get in and out with little attendance. Passenger 
traffic, therefore, never suffers to anything like the same 
extent from a falling off in trade that goods traffic does, 
and consequently the fear is that the heavy lines, as they 
are called, have suffered more from the depression than the 
Companies that have yet declared their dividends. And it 
is to be feared that in the new half-year there will be a 
further falling off in dividends, although doubtless economies 
in working will be effected, as both prices and wages are 
falling. Last year, compared with the year before, the 
decline in the price of coal was about 1s. per ton; this year 
there will probably be at least as much fall, and that will 
make a considerable difference in the expenses of the Com- 
panies. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday 
lowered their rate of discount to 24 per cent. It had stood 
at 3 per cent. since October 20—for fourteen weeks, that is. 
It remains to be seen whether the action is wise. The 
Bank, it is true, is entirely out of the market, the discount 
rate in the open market having been for some time past 
about 1} per cent. But, on the other hand, France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia are all bidding 
eagerly for gold, and the cheaper money becomes here the 
keener will grow the eagerness abroad to get gold. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that withdrawals on a large 
scale from the Bank may take place. Doubtless the 
Directors hope that this will not be necessary, but that all 
the metal required will be obtained from New York. 
Meanwhile the best informed are anxiously asking what 
is the motive of all the great Continental countries in 
taking gold so eagerly. Are the military preparations so far 
completed that they are now preparing for all eventualities ? 
In the open market the banks find it difficult to lend their 
surplus balances on almost any terms. At the beginning 
of the fortnightly settlement on Wednesday, for example, 
they asked 24 per cent. from Stock Exchange borrowers ; 
but in most cases they were unable to obtain more than 2} 
per cent., and in many instances they had to accept 
2 per cent. 

The price of silver has ranged during the week between 
384d. and 38}d. per ounce. ‘The belief is general that the 
present Congress will not repeal the American Silver Pur- 
chase Act, and that therefore several months must expire 
before the measure can be carried through. Meanwhile, 
there is a very strong demand for India, and there is like- 
wise a very active demand for India Council bills. 

The Egyptian crisis has had singularly little influence 
upon the stock markets. There was a very slight fall, it is 
true, in Egyptian securities, and in several other inter- Bourse 
stocks ; but the movement was slight, considering the grevity 
of the circumstances. Operators refuse to believe that France 
will pick a quarrel with this country, and as long as she does 
not they are satisfied that the incident will pass over without 
any serious consequences. Meanwhile, the exceeding abund- 
ance and cheapness of money all over the world is stimu- 
lating speculation to some extent. Furthermore, during 
the past couple of months there has been speculative selling 
on a great scale on the Continental Bourses, and to some 
extent also in London. Many operators, therefore, have 
been buying stocks in the hope ot frightening the specula- 
tive sellers into buying back, and so realizing a handsome 
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profit. Moreover, as pointed out above, the dividend 
announcements of home railways generally are better than 
had been expected ; and, lastly, the great capitalists in the 
United States think the time favourable for inducing the 
European public to buy American securities. In the first 
coe Mn 4 have made up their minds that the Silver 

Act will be repealed some time this year, and 
that purchases for a twelvemonth or so will not do any 
serious harm, provided assurance is given that the pur- 
chases will cease at the end of the time. They argue, 
too, that the political outlook in Europe is so uncertain 
that investors will refrain from buying European securities, 
and so will be forced to turn to American. We would 
remind investors, however, that the prices of American 
securities are very high, that the Silver question is yet un- 
settled, and nobody knows what it may lead to; and, 
lastly, that, if there were to be political alarm in Europe, 
American securities would fall like all other—the scare 
would certainly not be confined to any one department of 
the Stock Exchange. 

The Midland Railway Company is introducing an ex- 
cellent reform in the shape of supplying dining saloons for 
third-class passengers. The District Company distributes a 
dividend at the rate of 2} per cent. against 2} per cent. on 
its Preference Stock. The North-Eastern dividend is at 
the rate of 6} per cent. against 7 per cent., a better result 
than generally anticipated. 

The Fire Insurance Companies have raised their insurance 
rates where cotton is included about one-third. There is 
some complaint, however, that no discrimination is made, 
it being alleged that most of the losses through fire lately 
have been due to the bad packing of American cotton. 

It appears, after all, that we are in danger of a great 
lock-out in the South Wales coal trade. Several months 
ago, it will be recollected, the miners gave notice to termi- 
nate the existing sliding-scale arrangement. Last month, 
however, negotiations were opened for the purpose of 
arriving at a new agreement. Unfortunately they came to 
nothing, and now it is reported that the Coalowners’ Asso- 
ciation of South Wales and Monmouthshire is preparing 
notices to terminate existing contracts from the 1st of March. 
Over 90,000 miners will be affected by the notices. 

On Tuesday a Mauritius Three per cent. loan, amounting to 
600,000/., guaranteed by our own Government, was offered 
for subscription, the minimum price fixed being 101. The 
applications were about eight and a half times as much, and 
the average price was 105/. 78. 10d., the premium being thus 
nearly 44 per cent., which, of course, is due to the Imperial 


guarantee. 


On Monday next tenders will be received at the Bank 
of England for the new issue of Queensland Three and a 
Half per Cent. Inscribed stock. Much interest is felt as to 
the reception of the loan, though its disposal is understood 
to be assured by underwriting at 87, or 1 below the minimum 
price of tender for the public. 

Consols closed on Thursday at 98,%,, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of }. Indian Sterling Threes 
closed at 98, a rise of 4; Canadian Three and a Halfs 
closed at 1044, a rise of }; New Zealand Three and a Halfs 
closed at 96}, a rise of #, and Queensland Three and a 
Halfs closed at 88%, a fall of ang the Home Railway 
market the movements have n nearly all upwards. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire closed on Thursday at 107}, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 

; Great Western closed at 167%, a rise of 1%; 

don and Nurth-Western closed at 175}, also a rise 
of 1; and Great Eastern closed at 853, a rise of 13. 
In the American market there has also been a general 
advance. Beginning with the purely speculative securities, 
which are quite unfit for investors, Erie shares closed at 
26}, a rise of #, and Union Pacific closed at 42%, a 
rise of §. Coming next to the dividend-paying shares, 
Illinois Central closed at 106, a rise of 1; Mil- 
waukee closed at 833, a rise of 1%, and Louisville and 
Nashville closed at 79}, a rise of 13. Argentine securities, 
on the other hand, are lower. Central Argentine Railway 
stock closed at 65, a fall of 2}; Argentine Five Cents 
of '86 closed at 644, a fall of 13; ax@ the Funding Loan 
closed at 63}, a full of 2}; Brazilian Four and a Halfs 
closed at 714, a fall of #; and Chilian Four and a Halfs 
closed at 88, a fall of 1. Egyptian Unified closed at 98}, a 


fall of 3; Greeks of ’81 closed at 623, a fall of #; Hun- 
garian Fours closed at 943, also a fall of }; and Portuguese- 
Threes closed at 21%, a fall of §; but French Rentes 
closed at 96}, a rise of 4. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HE chief musical interest of the past month—so far as 
London is concerned—has centred in the performance: 

of Dr. Hubert Parry’s Job at Highbury on Monday week, 
and in the production at the Albert Hall on the following: 
Wednesday of a new Mass by Miss Ethel Smyth. Dr. 
Parry’s masterly oratorio was fully noticed in this Review 
on the occasion of its production at Gloucester last 
September. It is somewhat strange that a work which 
met with the unanimous praise accorded to it then should 
not have been at once included in the repertory of the 
Albert Hall Choir. For some mysterious reason Dr. Parry 
has always been neglected at Kensington Gore, and for 
the second time the enterprising amateurs of Highbury 
have had the honour of performing a work from his pen for 
the first time in London. Though the performance at the 
Highbury Atheneum was not an ideal one, it was sufti- 
ciently good to enable musicians who had not heard the: 
oratorio at Gloucester to form some idea of the beauty and 
originality of the work. The choral singing was on the 


whole careful, and, if the orchestra was occasionally hardly ~ 


up to the mark, and the representative of Satan proved a 
very mild devil, in Mr. Plunket Greene the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society had secured the best possible singer 
of the arduous part of Job, and his fine performance of the: 
long and difficult Lamentation did much to atone for minor 
defects. As the Narrator, Mr. Ley showed that he 
possesses a fine voice, though his style is rather rough ; 
the small part of the Shepherd Boy was sung, at a very 
short notice, by Miss Evangeline Florence. The perform- 
ance was carefully conducted by Mr. Betjemann, to whom 
much credit is due for his enterprise in bringing forward a 
remarkable work. By way of making up for his neglect 
of Dr. Parry, Sir Joseph Barnby departed from his usual 
policy by producing Miss Ethel Smyth’s work, whieh had 
not been previously heard in public. His judgment in 
doing so—though it may have been influenced by other 
than purely artistic motives—was fully justified. Miss. 
Smyth has previously been known by a few orchestral com- 
positions which have been heard at rare intervals; but 
in her new Mass she has taken a very marked step in 
advance of her earlier efforts. Though strongly influenced 
by Beethoven’s Mass in D and Bach’s Mass in B, the 
Solemn Mass produced at the Albert Hall is a very striking: 
and original work, full of good workmanship and powerful 
in conception. Its faults are obvious, and we are not 
inclined to emphasize them. Lack of compression, occasional 
disregard of the text, and a certain amount of restless- 
ness, are errors which are not to be wondered at in the 
case of a young composer who is not thoroughly familiar 
with tbe ritual a Mass illustrates ; but against these may be- 
set off the originality and frequent beauty of the setting, 
and the effective and interesting vocal and instrumentab 
writing. The absence of mere prettiness—that bane of 
modern church-music—is very remarkable, and if an op- 
portunity of hearing the work again is afforded, it will 
probably create a deeper impression than it did at the 
first performance. The beautiful Sanctus and the striking 
Credo are especially noteworthy, though the removal of 
the Gloria to the end of the work—according to the com- 
poser’s printed suggestion—is an error of taste which 
should be avoided on future occasions. The Mass was 
carefully sung by the Chorus, and the solos were safe in 
the hands of Miss Esther Palliser, Mme. Cole, Messrs. 
Ben Davies and Watkin Mills. The programme alse in- 
cluded the first and second parts of Haydn’s Creation, in 
which Miss Esther Palliser’s singing was a notable feature. 
One or two alterations she introduced in the text were not 
in good taste, and she should beware of forcing her up 
notes. Possibly the latter mistake was made owing to of 
not being accustomed to singing in so large a place as the 
Albert Hall. 
The purely orchestral concerts of the month have been 
to Seflor Sarasate’s afternoon concert at Bt. 
James's Hall on the 9th, and to Mr, Hensehel’s Fourth 
Symphony Concert at the same place on the rgth, At 
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the former the great Spanish virtuoso was heard at 
his best in Bruch’s last Concerto, the orchestral accom- 
paniments to which were played by an excellent band 
under Sir William Cusins. In the latter part of the 
concert, the usual series of encores was given, in re- 
sponse to the pertinacity of an audience which always 
expects more than it has paid for. Seiior Sarasate is so 
good-natured that he always falls an easy prey to the 
encore-fiend, but his concerts would be far more enjoyable 
if they were occasionally kept within reasonable limits. 
At the Symphony Concert the chief feature was the 
extremely fine performance by M. Slivinski of Rubin- 
stein’s Fourth Pianoforte Concerto. The Polish pianist has 
on no previous occasion been heard to such advantage in 
London. Though his tone is rather hard, his brilliant and 
faultless execution and breadth of style made the perform- 
ance very remarkable, and at its close the artist was re- 

tedly recalled to the platform amid prolonged applause. 

e rest of the programme consisted of Wagner’s Tann- 
héuser Overture, Brahms's Second Symphony, and Liszt's 
Symphonic Poem, “Tasso”; the only vocal number being 
the air “ Amour! viens aider ma faiblesse,” in which Mrs, 
Katharine Fisk’s fine voice could not suffice to conceal the 
grave defects of her style. 


Mr. Chappell’s Popular Concerts have been pursuing the 
even tenor of their way throughout the month, and 
none of the programmes have been marked by any 
very sensational or novel features. Among the most in- 
teresting performances, mention may be made of the appear- 
ance of Mr. Frederick Dawson, a young English pianist, 
who on Monday, the gth, took part with Signor Piatti in 
Beethoven's Sonata for Piano and Violoncello, Op. 5, No. 1, 
and played for a solo Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat. Mr. 
Dawson has still something to learn; but his playing is full 
of spirit and energy, and with further study he should make 
his mark. At the same concert Schubert's beautiful Octet 
occupied the greater part of the programme; but room was 
found for songs by Brahms, Godard, and Pessard, all of 
which were sung with perfect style and finish by Miss 
Louise Phillips. A very welcome appearance at the Popular 
Concert on the 14th was made by that charming pianist, 
Mile. Clotilde Kleeberg, an artist whose reputation has been 
steadily increasing during the last few years. She gave an 
admirable interpretation of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, 
and of Handel's Gigue in G minor, besides taking part in 
Saint-Saéns’s clever, but uninspired, Pianoforte Trio in 
F major. On the same afternoon, Miss Jessie Hudleston, a 
young mezzo-soprano from the Guildhall Music School, made 
a promising début. She was obviously nervous, and both 

er songs were beyond her present powers; but she has a 
voice of good compass and quality, and with further training 
should become a useful artist. 


The resumption of Mr. Dannreuther’s pleasant evenings 
of chamber-music is always welcome, for his programmes 
are never wanting in interest, and the performances are of 
unvaried excellence. At his first concert, on the 12th, 
Dr. Mackenzie's early Pianoforte Quartet in E flat was per- 
formed. The work was first heard in England at the 
Popular Concerts in 1881, and has since suffered un- 
deserved neglect. ‘Though betraying strongly the influence 
of Schumann, it is a genial and musicianly composition, and 
its revival produced a very favourable impression. Be- 
sides taking part in the Quartet and in Dvofak’s romantic 
Quintet in A (Op. 81), Mr. Dannreuther gave a fine and 
scholarly performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in E major, 
Op. 109. Another extremely interesting series of chamber 
concerts was inaugurated last Tuesday evening at the 
quaint little Hall of Barnard’s Inn by Mr. Arnold Dol- 
metsch, who brought forward a selection of music for 
viols, lute, and harpsichord by English composers of the 
seventeenth century. It is very gratifying to find that 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s efforts to revive these old-world compo- 
sitions are meeting with such success that he has had 
to find a larger concert-room than the studio where his 
performances have hitherto taken place. Certainly no 
more charming surroundings in which to hear the strains 
of Pierson, Lawes, Locke, and Simpson could be desired 
than the hall of the old Inn of Chancery, with its panelled 
walls, open raftered roof, and wide fire-places. This 
half-forgotten nook of old London suited the delicate 
sounds of Mr, Dolmetsch’s old instruments to perfection, 
and no student of English masic should neglect to attend 
‘the remaining concerts of the series and hear the really excel- 


lent given in such congenial surroundings. 
On Tuesday the programme included examples of Pierson, 
Wilson, Simpson, Coperario, Locke, Henry and William 
Lawes, and J. 8. Bach, all of which were of varying degrees 
of interest. A beautiful Suite of Pierson’s, for six viols and 
harpsichord, and an extremely intricate contrapuntal 
Fantasia of Coperario’s, were among the most prominent 
numbers; but Miss Héléne Dolmetsch’s performance of 
Simpson’s Divisions on a Ground, for viol-da-gamba and 
harpsichord, deserves a special word of praise for its neat- 
ness and finished execution. 


Among the remaining concerts of the month, brief men- 
tion must suffice of the Burns Anniversary celebration at 
the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, at which the chief 
feature was the admirable singing by Mme. Albani of the 
scena, with accompaniments of flutes, trom L’Etoile du 
Nord, the waltz from Roméo et Juliette, the solo in 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer,” and the “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland ” and “ Robin Adair ”—the last-named song by way 
of an encore. Among the other vocalists who appeared, 
Mile. Elba—a Swedish mezzo-soprano—created a distinctly 
favourable impression. 


THE THEATRES, 


ENOR ALBENIZ is the composer, and Mr. Arthur 
Law, beloved of St. George’s Hall, is the librettist, of 

The Magic Opal, the two-act light opera produced at the 
Lyric Theatre on Thursday night last week. Its sponsors 
displayed sound judgment in styling it light rather than 
comic, since, though the subject lends itself to infinite 
drollery, the cardinal point about it is the extremely bright 
and pretty music. The jewel which impels all who touch the 
wearer to love him or her might be made the well-nigh inex- 
haustible source of operatic merriment. The idea bas been 
used before with some success; but there is ample room 
for other efforts of the same kind, and it must be confessed 
that Mr. Law’s book has done but little to fill up the empty 
space. His style is never very robust, and the virtue which 
commends him to his constituency in Langham Place 
rather tells against him in Shaftesbury Avenue, even 
though we are compelled to recognize the excellent taste 
and refinement of his work. Notwithstanding that Mr. 
Harry Monkhouse and Mr. Fred Kaye are in the east, rol- 
licking humour is none too conspicuous, and what there is 
may reasonably be attributed to those drollsrather than to the 
author. On the other hand, if the ]yries display not much 
more originality or poetic fire than is usually found in pro- 
ductions of this class, they are uniformly appropriate and 
graceful, and are devoid of the slightest approach to offence. 
he music throughout is obviously the work of a musician. 
Even where it is most smooth, pleasant, and melodious there 
is no unworthy concession te a taste popular only in the bad 
sense, and there is an equal absence of pedantry. That a 
Spanish composer should write Spanish music for an Eng- 
lish theatre would have excited no surprise had he not laid 
the scene of his opera in modern Greece. ‘This, no doubt, 
was done for the sake of introducing the brigands, whose 
chief steals the magic gem in order that he may win the 
heart 6f the heroine—and others. Thirty years ago the 
same motive would have suggested Italy as the scene. To-day 
there is no particular reason why Spanish brigandsshould not 
sing to Spanish music ; but in the present case neither Greek 
robbers nor English audiences are likely to be corrupted by 
musical work of such a quality, and the dresses and surround- 
ings are as replete with opportunities for the costumier and 
painter in the one case as in others. Still less objection can be 
taken to the distinctly Spanish dance, with its indications of 
an Eastern origin in the sinuous movements of the hips and 
body, effectively performed by Mlle. Candida. Miss Aida 
Jenoure appears here in a character widely different to the 
one she undertook in The Mountebunks. She sang and 
acted with capital effect in the earlier and more serious 
scenes; but she appeared much more at home in the second 
act, where, as the heroine, she was afforded a chance of 
blending piquant humour with sentiment. Mr. Wallace 
Brownlow made a fairly satisfactory bandit chief, his best 
effort being the second number, “Star of my life, arise,” 
and Mr. John Child was an equally efficient hero, As a 
modern Greek Mayor, Mr. Harry Monkhouse, twice touched 


by the love-compelling ring, found occasion fur an extremely 
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diverting display, Mr. Fred Kaye as Arristippus being 


not quite so well provided with comic opportunity, except 
in the direction of the Bank Holiday New Humour, best 
indicated by a reference to the spelling of his name. Miss 
Susie Vaughan would have grave cause to complain of her 
part—that of an elderly bandit spinster—were it not for 
the funny duet “ Little bird, little bird,” with Mr. Monk- 
house. A brigand maiden was played by a new comer, Miss 
May Yohe, who, to judge by an accent so slight as to be 
quite pleasant, isan American. She possesses a strong, clear 
contralto voice, an unusually distinct enunciation, and a 
decided sense of humour. Her singing and acting in 
“Many and many a weary mile” displayed all three quali- 
ties in a manner worthy of high praise. 


The Comedy Theatre is a theatre of comedy no longer, 
but is again a theatre of farce ; though, since Mr. ’s 
adaptation is in three acts, modern stage nomenclature 
insists that it shall be a farcical comedy. Notwithstanding 
which it is distinctly a farce, and a farce of a somewhat 
rough-and-tumble character in more senses than one. 
Perhaps the adapter’s greatest feat is in having made 
M. Georges Feydeau’s clever Palais Royal production, 
Monsieur Chasse, fit for English stage representation at all. 
In The Sportsman, produced on Saturday night, the motive 
is entirely altered. The husband's reason for leaving his 
wife and home night after night is not an amorous intrigue, 
but the card-table, which he had sworn to abandon after his 
marriage. His pretext is that he is going shooting with 
one Perkins, an old friend, who turns up just after his 

, and confirms his wife’s suspicions. There is no 
need to tell the merest novice in works of this kind that 
the author wil] contrive to bring the wife, an officious 
friend, and every one else who can help to complicate 
matters under the roof which fails to hide the husband's 
delinquencies. The dialogue is decidedly crisp and amus- 
ing, and some skill has been shown in keeping a divert- 
ing scene to save the third act from the anti-climax 
usually associated with third acts in farcical comedy. 
Whether or not it is possible for a sportsman to include 
hares and rabbits in his bag for the same day is a 
question which the author has apparently answered rather 
with a view to an effective point in his dialogue than with 
any regard to the facts of natural history. It is far more 
important that he should cut out the noisy pantomime- 
rally business, the thrashing of Dr. Holroyd at the close of 
the first act, and the bolster-fight in the second. Roughness 
of another kind is perceptible in the workmanship, which 
indicates haste, if not carelessness. It is not a very high 
order of work at the best, and even the spirit of the me- 
chanic does not show to the highest advantage when every- 
thing is sacrificed to eagerness for completion. No 
exception can be taken to the representation, which was 
just as finished as the play is not. Once again Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey blandly lies. He is the same liar, and is 
as resourceful and sweetly placid as ever. Miss Lottie 
Venne is the not altogether deceived wife, and disp!ays 
exactly the same sterling qualities we are already familiar 
with. There is no room for anything else. Excellent work 
was also done by Mr. Charles Groves, Mr. W. R. Shirley, 
Miss Annie Goward, Mr. Ernest Perey, and Miss Eva 
Williams within the limits set them by the author. The 
Sportsman was preceded by a one-act comedy, A Welsh 
Heiress, 2 work whose deficiencies were reduced to the 
utmost degree by the acting of Mr. Wyes and Miss Vane 
Featherstone. 


At the Court Theatre Messrs. Sims and Raleigh’s play 
The Guardsman has been withdrawn, and a triple bil] sub- 
stituted. Over the Way, a one-act comedy by the late Mr. 
T. W. Robertson, is not a particularly favourable specimen 
of the author's work. It is, however, pleasant and inoffen- 
sive, as well as artless in the extreme, and it receives full 
justice at the hands of Mr. Elliot, Mr. Wilfred Draycott, 
and Miss Ellaline Terriss. Zhe Burglar and the Judge 
follows, with Mr. Brookfield as Saveloy Joe and Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith as Mr. Justice Gyves. The former 
impersonation is, if possible, more realistically perfect than 
ever ; but Mr. Grossmith is hardly happy in his portraiture 
of the Judge. He allows himself to appear a little too 
young and strong, and there are other even more important 
points in which he fails to reproduce the speech and 
demeanour of a gentleman endowed with the dignity of 
one of Her Majesty’s judges. The third and final item in 
the programme is the evergreen sketch, A Pantomime 
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Rehearsal. The most important change here is that Mr. 
Brookfield succeeds Mr. Brendes Thomas as Captain Tom 
Robinson. From burglar to heavy dragoon is a consider- 
able change, but Mr. Brookfield seems quite as much at home 
in one part as in the other, playing the latter one on much the 
same lines that Mr. Thomas laid down. Miss Eva Moore 
now fills the part of Miss Violet, singing and acting prettily 
and capably. The remainder of the cast are already well 
known for their suécessful efforts to maintain the popularity 
of one of the brightest little works of its kind seen on the 
London stage for some years. 

We are especially pleased to note that the excellent 
pantomime at the New Olympic, Dick Whittington, reached 
its fiftieth performance on Monday night. We spoke in 
high terms of it on its production as a genuine Christmas 
pantomime for children, free from the obnoxious music-hall 
element, and capitally arranged. After so many perform- 
ances, everything naturally goes much more smoothly, and 
the company have settled down thoroughly to their work. 
We can only repeat our original opinion of the pantomime, 
and refer once more to the taste and judgment displayed in 
the blue ballet scene. 


EGYPTOLOGY AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


[THE establishment of a professorship of Egyptology in 

Gower Street gives more importance to the collections 
at the British Museum than they have ever before enjoyed. 
The proximity of the Museum and the University makes it 
a matter of necessity that the national collections should be 
so arranged that the students may be able to learn easily 
the lessons each object has to teach. A few years ago this 
would have been impossible. Relics of every period and of 
all degrees of interest were mixed heterogeneously. We 
see some of the results of this old system, or want of system, 
in the vestibule at the foot of the stairs. If the chrono 
logical arrangement could be carried out, about half the steles 
in this room would be placed elsewhere, and the square- 
headed tablets alone would be retained among the few 
examples we have of the most ancient period. But these 
objects were many years ago built into the wall, round- 
headed and flat-headed stones being neatly and symmetri- 
cally arranged in a kind of pattern. To adjust these and 
many other things which require adjustment on the ground 
floor will cost money, and money the British nation does 
not possess—at least, for such purposes. Nevertheless, many 
weighty stones have been moved and placed where they 
should stand, and room has been found for the objects 
acquired through the Egypt Exploration Fund. Some use- 
ful casts of monuments in the Gizeh Museum, such as the 
noble statue of Chafra, and several granite coffins have been 
obtained and can now be studied. Among them is the 
sarcophagus inscribed in hieroglyphics, which tell us that 
it once contained the body of Pharaoh’s architect, what 
time he built the great pyramid. Lamenting our national 
poverty, we ascend the staircase to rooms where its evi- 
dences are not so apparent. 


A moment's look round shows us that here the student 
from Gower Street will find everything ready to his hand. 
In the first room he will see the magnificent collection of 
mummies arranged chronologically, and the outer and inner 
cases placed close together. The oldest mummy known, 
that of Mycerinus, taken out of the third pyramid, has 
close beside it the wooden coffin, with its touching prayer 
to sky and earth to shelter the departed king. The long 
series ends with some Roman or Greek mummy cases, 
painted with portraits of the deceased, As everything is 
fully and carefully labelled, the student will have no diffi- 
culty in finding what he wants, and, lest he should fail to 
recognize this as essentially the funereal room, he will see 
on the wall a magnified picture, thirty feet by eight, of 
Anubis weighing a soul, copied from an illuminated 
papyrus. Passing into the second room—there are now 
four instead of two—he will see the images of all the 
great primeval gods of old Egypt, grouped as if in fami- 
lies, ending with the polytheistie conceptions of the 
Gnostic period. A long series of funeral figures, bearing 
names from the beginning of the XVIII. Dynasty to 
the Ptolemies, lines one wall. In the next room are the 
smal] mummies of sacred animals—bulls, gazelles, cats, 


| monkeys, crocodiles, hawks, even frogs—and with them the 
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ornamental cases in wood or bronze in which they were 
buried. We pass on to the bronze and other implements— 
some of them very fine, others only curious; as, for ex- 
ample, the unique flint dagger, with a wooden handle, of 
the Pyramid time or older. The embroidered linen and 
lace are chiefly of the Christian period ; but here is a linen 
sheet, the shroud of some great lady, which is so fine that 
it looks as if it could be drawn through a finger ring. 


_ But to many students the fourth room will to be the 
most interesting and the most instructive. Reso are exhi- 
bited objects which more nearly approach the ornamental 
than is usual in ian remains. It would require a 
volume at least to describe adequately the treasures con- 
tained in even one case; and visitors not specially bent 
on study will make their way directly to the large glazed 
cabinet in which have been a complete series from 
the earliest time to that of the Romans of examples of the 
beautiful turquoise blue or green ware for which the Egyp- 
tians were so famous during thousands of years. Some of 
these objects can be approximately dated. One,-a sickle- 
shaped sceptre, bears the name of Khuenaten of the XVIII. 
Dynasty, of whom we have been hearing so much of late, 
and another is a figure of Seti I., the father of the 
great Rameses. A saucer has on it a landscape—but we 
must not linger too long at this case, even though the 
lowest shelf contains an extensive series of the curious 
inlaid tiles of the Ramesside period from Tell-al- 
Yahudiyeh. The rest of this, the north wall, exhibits a 
series of specimens of pottery beginning with a painted 
and yarnished vase of the earliest kind, and showing the 

lain, coloured jars of the middle period, the so-called 

mian ware, the rough pottery of the time of the XX VI. 
Dynasty, and, finally, the amphore ornamented with 
classical designs made under the Roman domination. On 
the opposite side of the room there is a similarly extensive 
collection of sepulchral portrait statuettes in stone, bronze, 
and pottery. As most of these bear the name of the per- 
son for whose burial they were made, it will be seen at 
nce how great is their historical value. . The table cases 
contain a. miscellaneous assemblage of ornaments and 
articles of toilet use, musical instruments, glass and ivory. 
Here, also, are a number of toys, dolls with movable 
arms and legs,and animals, among them a cat with a prac- 
ticable jaw and crystal eyes—a bogie of truly savage 
aspect, and calculated to awe the most refractory child. 
Among the toys are little wooden models of granaries, each 
inscribed with the name of the kind of grain it was sup- 
posed to contain. In the centre of the room is the throne 
presented to the Museum a few years ago as having been 
that of Queen Hatshepsu, a portion of whose monogram 
carved in wood is beside it. Here, also, are some highly- 
finished chessmen and chessboards. Two or three cases 
are fitted with personal ornaments, necklaces, bracelets, 
and earrings, and many other kinds of jewelry. 


. The serious historical student will probably neglect all 
these pretty things for the three cases of scarabs, of which 
the first is occupied with those bearing the names of kings, 
the second with those bearing the names of princes, priests, 
and other great folk, and the third with those curious 
amulets—sometimes scarab-shaped, sometimes heart-shaped 
—on which are inscribed portions of the thirtieth or the 
fifty-fourth chapters of the Book of the Dead. The 
scarabs of the British Museum are now for the first time 
chronologically arranged and clearly displayed. It may be 
confidently asserted that no other museum in Europe or else- 
where contains so complete a series—ranging, in fact, as it 
does, from the first dynasty to the thirty-third, with very 
few blanks, The thanks of all Egyptologists are due to the 
authorities of the Museum for having, if tardily, recognized 
the importance of such a collection, and the necessity of ex- 
hibiting it in an intelligible manner, so as to form a stan- 
dard by which both students and collectors may be guided. 
This and the other improvements in the department have 
been but recently made, and if we could see the walls better 
coloured, or at least covered with scenes from temples and 
tombs, we might unreservedly praise what has been accom- 
plished within a few months, Ii is, however, only a tithe 
f the work, the arrangement and labelling of hundreds of 
pepe books having been a gigantic task in itself. 


A TEMPLE OF THE FUTURE. 


[Let them think of the future temples... where the people 
should be purified, instructed, and exhorted before giving their 
votes.”——Professor A1TcHIson on Architecture. 


WE ment hope that the Professor has been faithfully 
Who predicts for us a Temple at some period remote, 
Where electors can be purified, pane exhorted. 
Ere they seek the sacred polling-booth to register the 
vote. 


"Tis a notion most inspiring to the conscientious citizen, 
Whose only temple nowadays is some palatial club, 
And, to find him some convenient place to localise 
committees in, 
Too often must fall back upon the parlour of the “ pub.” 


How we wonder what ‘twill look like, that immense majestic 
building ; 
Will its outward “elevation” equal what is found within? 
Will electioneering agents be engaged to do the gilding, 
With instructions not to lay it on illiberally thin ? 


What, again, will be the order of the architecture fixed 
upon ? 
Rich, decorative, modern, or archaic and severe ? 
"Tis a subject that the voter may be just a little “mixed” 
upon ; 
His connoisseurship running more to qualities of beer. 
Will the spirit of the Temple be solemnity—importance, 
Or will gaiety and liveliness be rather its effects t 
Will the grave responsibility of choosing future Mortons, 
Or its mischievous attraction, be the feeling it reflects ? 


And the purifying! Heavens! How the rapt imagination 
Admires the crowding postulants who reverently stand 
Where the Schnadhorst of the future sprinkles water of 

lustration 
With a waving aspergillum in his sacrificial hand ! 
O inspired Professor Aitchison! What picture hast thou 
rawn for us— 
This Temple of the Ballot-box in all its majestee! 
If the day of thy prophetic eye is ever doomed to dawn 
for us, 
And votes have left us living still, may we be there 
to see ! 


REVIEWS. 


TWENTY YEARS IN PARLIAMENT.* 


M® McCULLAGH TORRENS dates his twenty years in 
Parliament from his entrance into the House of Commons 
in 1865, and closes it with his disappearance at the general 
election of 1885. But the drama had a prologue. Mr. Torrens 
sat for Dundalk in the Parliament of 1847, and for Great 
Yarmouth in that of 1857. Thus, though the greater part of his 
political life, that alone which had any continuity, was comprised 
within the Gladstone-Disraeli period of our Parliamentary his- 
tory—a rivalship which as accurately defines it as that of Pitt and 
Fox does the contests of the French Revolutionary War—he had 
a prefatory acquaintance with the Parliament of the declining 
Whig rule under Lord John Russell, and with the oscillations of 
unsettled party equilibrium between Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Derby, which ended in a sort of dictatorship on the part of the 
elder statesman, until his political and natural life closed toge- 
ther. Mr. Torrens brings to his memory of the Gladstone- 
Disraeli period some personal knowledge of the statesmanship 
and Parliamentary manners of the earlier rule which it super- 
seded. Mr. Torrens had the private-secretary training to public 
life, which was more common in the first half of the century than 
it is now, under Mr. Labouchere, then Chief Secretary for Lreland, 
afterwards Lord Taunton. The interest which he never ceased 
to show in social questions, and which has borne practical fruits 
in as much useful legislation as is commonly achieved by a private 
member of Parliament, had perhaps its incentive and direction in 
Mr. Torrens's appointment, very early in life, as a Commissioner 
of Poor Law Inquiry in Ireland. The improvement of artisans’ 
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dwellings, the better treatment of pauper children, the mainten- 
ance of open spaces and the provision of public gardens in 
crowded towns, the establishment of the London School Board, 
are some among the changes which Mr. Torrens justly claims to 
have initiated or to have potently promoted. Perhaps, if he had 
devoted more of his time and Parliamentary abilities to party 
struggles, perhaps if he had adopted a more accommodating poli- 
tical attitude, or had blunted and softened a somewhat sharp- 
edged vein of irony, Mr. Torrens might have combined a Minis- 
terial with a Parliamentary career. 


It is a curious fact that interest in social questions is generally 
the note of a bore. Mr. Torrens, however, is a man of society and 
of the world, with a large experience of both, as well as a social 
reformer, and to the majority of readers the main interest of his 
volume will lie in the gossip with which it is pleasantly and inno- 
cently flavoured. There are some good stories of Sir Charles 
Napier, the Admiral, who stood with Mr. Torrens for Great 
Yarmouth, and whose avowed principle, since adopted by the 
Liberal party, was to promise more than any one else, asking, 
with amazement, what more he could do than offer to abolish the 
Ten Commandments? That point has been in practice reached 
and passed. The old Admiral’s offer to compensate for the over- 
powering electioneering effect of his naval uniform and red ribbon 
of the Bath by lending Mr. Torrens a green Portuguese order which 
he had got upstairs, was in the circumstances chivalrous. Lord 
John Russell’s apology for the newly-married Whip who failed to 
come to a division, that “no man is bound to kiss and tell,” is 
characteristic of the demure wit of its author. Lord Palmerston’s 
reply to the illiterate member who asked him, “ Are there two 
hens in ’Oniton?” is a specimen of his rather boisterous chaff; 
“ No, only one; that’s why heggs are soscarce there.” Monckton 
Milnes’s vindication of Disraeli’s political genius—“ He invented 
George Bentinck”—is worth the sentence in which it is recorded. 
The same may be said of Disraeli’s comment when a member 
was jostled against him by the on-rush of Mr. Gladstone on 
his way to a division, “ What an ardent creature!” An illus- 
tration of the way in which political prepossessions affect the 
critical judgment is given by Mr. Torrens’s account of the 
opposite impression made by Bishop Magee’s speech on Irish 
Disestablishment. Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury, whom Mr. 
Torrens curiously brackets together as the Bishop's “ fellow- 
countrymen,” had never heard it surpassed. Mr, Gladstone, 
whom Mr. Torrens questioned upon it, replied with emphasis, 
“T think it the worst in matter and in manner I ever heard.” 
There are good sketches of the two Bulwers, both survivals from 
that age of the dandies of which the late Lord Lamington has 
recorded the features for the benefit of a more slovenly, but 
not necessarily more capable, period. Edward, when old and 
deaf, was “Pelham still,” and he “relied for effect not less 
upon cosmetic and attire than upon apt quotation and brilliant 
antithesis, and at the point when other orators resume their 
seats, as the Parliamentary phrase has it, “sank back into the 
arms of his friends as if in a state of exhaustion”; and Henry, 
“sauntering in carelessly, attired to hypochondriacal perfection, 
trailing a warm overcoat over one arm, and with the other 
embracing a bundle of confidential documents.” Mr. Cardwell, 
whose rather marionette-like demeanour seemed to anticipate 
the speaking doll of the later time, and who was the Miss 
Cardwel! of the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, was, no doubt, a some- 
what finicking and lady-like personage ; but Mr. Torrens probably 
‘underrates his capacity. Bernal Osborne’s sneer at the subser- 

—then not so pronounced as now—of the Liberal party 
to Mr. Gladstone—“ We take our time from Greenwich ”—was 
witty, and not simply rude, as some of his sayings were. Mr. 
Disraeli’s comment upon a portrait of himself, “ Is it not hideous ? 
—and so like,” exhibited a discernment not common with un- 
flattered sitters. Mr. Torrens contrasts the impassive stare with 
which Mr. Parnell, in whom, on the first sight of him, Mr. 
Bright recognized “the eye of madman,” drove away indis- 
creet inquirers, with the jocosity with which O'Connell parried 
their questions. Asked, in the hall of the Reform Club, in the 
interval between his conviction and sentence in Dublin, when he 
was going to Ireland, whether he had announced his return, 
he replied at once, “Yes.” Mr. Torrens adds that he has 
often told this story in good society in Fngland, and nobody 
has appreciated the point of it, whereas in Ireland it has never 
missed fire. Such are the sorrowful chances of Irish fun in 
England. Not to ransack Mr. Torrens’s volume, we will only 
add Bishop Wilberforce’s forecast of the scale of Lord 
Palmerston’s ecclesiastical —“TIf he had lived long 
enough he wou'd have made Jowett a bishop, then some friend 
of Satan, and then one of the Cowpers.” 

In one or two instances of no particular importance Mr. 
Torrens’s memory has played him false. Mr. Milner Gibson did 


not enter Mr, Gladstone’s Cabinet with Mr. Bright in 1868, but 
Lord Palmerston’s, as a sort of substitute for Mr. Cobden on 
that gentleman's refusing office in 1859. Mr. Gibson’s defeat at 
Ashton-under-Lyne in 1868 closed his career. Mr. Disraeli’s 
celebrated reference to the range of extinct voleanoes was not 
made in the House of Commons, but at a public meeting in the 
Pomona Gardens, Manchester, and was evidently an inspira~ 
tion of the moment, as it was, if we recollect rightly, lacking in 
the version sent beforehand to the Zimes, while duly recorded in 
the other reports. A slip of the penis, no doubt, responsible for 
the strange transformation of Joseph into David Hume, while 
the conversion of Lord Grenville into Lord Granville may be 
fairly attributed to the obstinate prepossessions of a “reader” 
too completely absorbed in the politics of our own time. 


NOVELS.* 


it is impossible to read Dark without being reminded, in 
more ways than one, of certain novels by Mr. Hardy, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and “Lucas Malet,” or asking oneself how 
far it falls short of those celebrated works. Like them, it gives 
us realistic pictures of peasant-life; unlike them, it represents 
the source of true peace of mind, not in some form of Agnos- 
ticism or “culture and light,” but in auricular confession to a 
clergyman of the Church of England. That an evident student 
in the school of Mr. Hardy should advocate the confessional is 
a new, and certainly to ourselves an unexpected, departure. 
Many readers object to a certain modern class of novels on the 
ground of their impropriety and impiety ; now those who cannot 
endure the latter, but can tolerate a certain amount of the 
former, will be suited to a nicety by Dark. Not that we are 
condemning the book as either foul or filthy; all we say is that 
its plain speaking lays it open to a certain amount of cavilling 
from prudish people. Moreover, the young gentleman who gets 
the pretty cottager “ into trouble” is the son of the vicar 
of the parish, and this, we think, will not be considered in 
clerical circles “ quite nice.” Well, by all means keep the 
pernicious book, if such it be, beyond the reach of babes and 
sucklings; but let the old and the ugly enjoy its ably-drawn 
pictures of cottage-life, its clever presentment of a fond father 
and a foolish son, and its excellent character of the faithful 
swain who “always had a fancy for” the heroine. When she 
first throws him over he says a very big D, and, though 
hitherto a sober man, deliberately drinks for several days ; 
but, when he finds his lady-love in trouble, he tells her he will 
“be passin’ twice a day,” and that she “can holler” for him if 
she wants him to come and “keep company” with her again. 
A long review might be enlivened with pungent quotations from 
Dark ; but it must be sufficient for us te say that its un- 
sophisticated cottage characters make many remarks which, to 
use an almost obsolete phrase, “are very precious.” 


“Rita” has given us a terribly lugubrious story in Asenath of 
the Ford. The “Alas, me miserable!” of our youthful trans- 
lations might be the text of this autobiography. “ Grief has 
made my soul weak.” “All my joy grows hushed and saddened 
once again.” “ Tears—always tears! Oh, I am sick of tears and 
sorrows!” “Is there no light in the darkness—is there no sun- 
shine behind this brooding shadow, fated to be at my side for all 
the years to come?” “ My eyes are hot and aching, there seems 
no light in them as my own reflection meets me in the glass, and 
Iam cold, deadly cold.” “ My mind is full of fret, and fever, and 
haunting shadows.” These are but a few specimens, taken here 
and there at random, from this book of lamentations. When 
nothing dreadful is happening, the heroine asks herself, “ What 
next misfortune is to befall us?” Even when she tells us, 
in a sort of epilogue, that she bas been very happy for ten 
years with the man of her choice, she imparts the information in 
a most doleful key. One of the best things in the book is the 
ghost, a ghost that appears both by day and by night, in the form 
of a mysterious shadow. There is a wise woman, there is a 
poet, there is a lady of doubtful reputation, there is a fire in 
which a fine old house with its ghost and its curse is reduced to 
ashes, there is a runaway horse, there is a runaway woman, there 
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is a runaway girl, there is a storm at sea, Needless to say, in 
such a sad story, deaths and deathbeds are not wanting, nor are 
misunderstandings nor wickednesses. And not only is this 
life miserable. As to religion, it “is a thing the soul makes for 
itself” ; this is “the mystery of creeds.” Be as unhappy as 
you can here, and do not be such a fool as to fancy you will 
hereafter be happy, appears to be the gospel of this didactic and 
dolorous novel. In saying all this, we are not implying that 
Asenath of the Ford is an unreadable book ; the interest is well 
sustained, the curse and the ghost and the wise woman, between 
them, prevent the story from becoming monotonous ; some of the 
descriptions are weird, some are pretty ; and we are fully alive to 
the fact that, at its best, “ Rita’s” writing has its charms, in this 
novel as in others. In taking leave of Asenath of the Ford we 
may notice that it informs us that, wretched and miserable as is 
this vale of tears, undergraduates at a University get “ good old 
college port in each other's rooms.” We wonder where! 

The unconventional lord has become a common character in 
fiction. His favourite sin is usually represented to be a breach 
of the Seventh Commandment ; Lord Wastwater preferred to in- 
fringe the Sixth. The book bearing his name may be regarded 
in the light of either a reductio ad absurdum or a high develop- 
ment of an ideal, as may suit the taste of the reader. The uncon- 
ventional lord is well known to be fond of fresh experiences ; 
there are few things that he hes not done or tried, and Mr. 
Sydney Bolton may have done him a service in suggesting 
that hanging would be a new sensation. Lord Wastwater 
found the choice of a victim a detail of comparatively minor 
importance; having determined to go a-murdering, he simply 
considered, in a lazy sort of way, which of his acquaint- 
ances most wanted killing, and killed him. “I smoked and 
talked with him for a little time,” he says, “and then, while he 
was looking at some papers, I stood by him and stabbed him in 
the back of the neck. He died instantly and without pain.” 
And a remarkably clever surgeon he must have been to accomplish 
this feat, especially as the blade was “long and thin.” Having 
murdered his man with such marvellous dexterity, the unconven- 
tional lord proceeded to help the detective entrusted with the case 
to trace the murderer. The detection of crime was one of his 
favourite hobbies, and he derived infinite pleasure from detecting 
his own. Without his valuable assistance it would probably have 
remained undiscovered, and he had, as it were, to rub the detec- 
tive’s nose in the scent before he hit it off. Even when arrested and 
in court he continued to show sport. Dispensing with counsel, and 
calling no witnesses, he made what the author evidently intended 
to be a brilliant defence, and finally confessed his crime. For 
some time, it seems, he had determined to leave this world of 
boredom ; but he considered suicide rather low form, and thought 
it would be more noble to make his own escape by removing “a 
man whose life was useless and harmful.” If the novel is a little 
slack when there is no murdering or murderer-hunting going on, 
it is decidedly original, and not badly written; nor are we dis- 
posed to object that Lord Wastwater is the only interesting 
character in the story ; on the contrary, we infer that it was the 
author's desire that this should be so; he has written his book 
with one idea, and kept it steadily before him from first to last. 


The greatest faults of The Stepsisters are its tremendous super- 
fluity of words and its wearisome and stilted literary style. There 
is plenty of variety and individuality in the characters, and the 
conversations, if sometimes tedious and dull, are often bright and 
smart, The scenes are laid entirely in Paris, principally in the 
Faubourg St.-Germain, the Boulevard Haussmann, and the 
Quartier Latin. Perhaps the best parts of this novel are the de- 
scription of a wealthy young Parisian’s first experience of life in 
@ poor quarter, and some amusing details of the stiff, stately, and 
solemn entertainments of certain aged Legitimist ladies. In 
some of the better scenes elsewhere there is a tendency to make 
them too theatrical ; indeed, one of them so strongly impressed 
us with the idea that we were rapidly approeching the end of 
the piece that we almost caught ourselves feeling for our opera- 
hat, and considering whether we should walk to the club or go 
there in a hansom. We are afraid, also, that the conduct of 
some of the characters is more like that of “people in plays” 
than of people in real life. The old Royalist Countess acts very 
inconsistently, even for a fictitious character, and a young woman 
named Julie, who begins by being selfish and heartless to the last 
degree, ends by unselfishly giving up one of the richest men in 
Paris to another, putting everybody right and making every- 
body happy, without any apparent reason for her remarkable 
change of conduct. The story ends happily, and there is neither 
anything very disagreeable nor anything very objectionable in it, 
which is more than can be said of all novels of the present dey. 
Compressed into about a quarter of its present size, or rather 
weeded of about three-fourths, and those the worst fourths, of its 


bulk, The Stepsisters might have been made into a pleasant little 
novel, 

Roy of Roy's Court is not exactly a quiet, delicately finished 
love-story. Its hero is almost always fighting, and scarcely ever 
making love. The book professes to be an autobiography, and its 
opening sentences—“ In the year 1798, there happened, judged by- 
its consequences, the most important event of my life. I was. 
taken prisoner by the French ”—give a broad hint as to its period, 
its principal scenes, its characters, and its style. Then the fun. 
begins. The hero boards a French brig by night, and, with 
twenty men, knocks down and pinions the watchmen on deck, 
battens down the hatches over the crew below, slips the cable, 
and throws the guns overboard, Then he is made a prisoner 
and taken to Paris, where he is put on his parole, and, after 
kindly assisting at a friend’s military execution, shooting a 
French officer in a duel, and having a few chats with General 
Bonaparte, he is taken to Boulogne, where he is, somehow, not. 
on his parole, and escapes, being taken up by a ship sailing down 
the Channel on its way to the East Indies. The next excitement 
is being chased by a French privateer; the hero blows up her 
rudder with gunpowder, and falls in loye. So much for the 
first volume. Early in the second there is an assassination, 
and then we settle comfortably down to the siege of Acre, 
There is a bloody sortie and a bloody attack, a big ditch full 
of dead grenadiers, and a curious coincidence. The hero is 
taken prisoner, and is ordered by Bonaparte to be shot; but 
he escapes by a hair’s-breadth. There is another desperate 
battle, and a little later we find him with one of “his arms 
broken,” one of his “ legs badly lacerated,” his “whole body 
badly contused,” “a bad contusion of the brain,” his “ eyes badly 
burnt,” and just coming to himself after having been unconscious 
for a fortnight. A Pasha, who has sewn thirty wives, with thirty 
cats and thirty snakes, in thirty bags, and thrown them into the 
sea, kindly makes him a present of diamonds worth 7,000l., and, 
having taken a run up to London to consult an oculist, he is next 
to be seen “ flying through the air on the tail of an avalanche” in 
a storm among the Alps in winter. On reaching the Low Country 
he dons the Austrian uniform, again fights the French, again ig 
wounded, again is taken prisoner, again interviews Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and again escapes. This time he buys an old French 
chateau, in which he knows there is buried treasure, for 400/,, 
digs up the treasure, sells it for 48,000l., marries, and rebuilds 
the family seat in Virginia. In the very first chapter the story 
begins, as the saying is, to “hold” the reader; but so tight and 
unvarying is its grip that he soon becomes completely numbed, 
and loses all sensation. 


THE VOLCANOES OF JAPAN.* 


wo Professors in the Imperial University of Japan have pro- 

jected an exhaustive work on the volcanoes of what they 
style “ the Cradle of Terrible Phenomena ”—namely, Japan. The 
first instalment of their book—which is printed at Tokio, in an 
awkward oblong shape—is now before us, illustrated by what are 
called “ collotypes,” full-page views reproduced from photographs 
by some process not familiar to us, but effective enough. The vol- 
canoes of the Japanese archipelago are one hundred in number, a 
fourth of these being stars of fire, dotting at night what Mr. 
Kipling calls “ the bitter seas of the Kuriles.” Of this country of 
volcanoes, by far the most beautiful, celebrated, and imposing is 
Fuji-san, the Peak of the Goddess of Fire, and with this noble 
mountain Messrs. Milne and Burton are at present exclusively 
occupied. 

According to Japanese tradition the crater of Fuji-san was 
formed in the year 294 B.c. Eleven hundred years later the 
Emperor Heizei erected the first shrine on the summit of the 
peak, and since then the ascent of Fuji-san has always been held 
a pilgrimage of singular efficiency. The exact height of the 
mountain is unknown; but it certainly exceeds 12,400 feet, 
There is some reason to believe that the height is lessening in 
consequence of “a subsidence of its eviscerated foundations,” 
Ten plates illustrate the infinite variety and grandeur of Fuji- 
san—plates reproduced by a native artist, Mr. K. Ogawa, from 
what were evidently photographs of extraordinary merit. What 
strikes one first in examining these views is that the mountain 
seems even more typically Japanese, in the artistic sense, when 
seen thus against a realistic background of fields and pine-woods 
than in the conventional scenery of native paintings and drawings. 
The grace of its outline, the pencillings of its flower-like, silvery 
cap, the spiritual isolation and solemn dignity of its cone, rising 
as it does behind a screen of shabby conifers and blasted brush- 
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wood, combine to present an almost supernatural beauty. It is 
easy to realize that this wonderful mountain should impress the 
Japanese with a sentiment of religious awe. We are sorry that 
Messrs. Milne and Burton, who offer a view of the singular 
descent into the crater, do not give one of the ancient shrines on 
the summit, the approach to which, we believe, although they do 
not happen to mention the fact, is heaped with hundreds of the 
cast-off straw slippers of pilgrims, worn to shreds by their weary 
ascent over the volcanic cinders. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF GREAT COMPOSERS.* 


W HETHER it is possible to make an interesting volume out 
of the materials which Mr. Rowbotham has at his service 
is a question upon which we do not feel it necessary to enter at 
present ; but it is quite evident to us that his volume differs but 
little from the thousand and one books and booklets that have 
already been published on the Lives of the great composers. 
There is positively nothing in the book which shows that the 
author is qualified to write upon the subject, nor is the informa- 
tion vouchsafed always as trustworthy as might be desired. The 
volume is, in fact, a piece of book-making, and not very careful 
book-making at the best. We should say, indeed, that about a 
couple of hours’ careful reading of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians would supply any moderately expert compiler with 
sufficient materials to write as useful a book as this one, though 
it is hard to say what useful purpose is served by such books. 

In the first place, the private life—that is to say, the mere life 
without reference to the works and public performances—of any 
of the composers can hardly be said to contain much matter of 
interest for the general reader, except it be in some cases of that 
kind which, as the law reports say, is unfit for publication; and, 
secondly, the Lives chosen by Mr. Rowbotham have been already 
8o fully and ably treated that he can give us nothing in the shape 
of information that is not already public property. But this is not 
the worst of it. The title of the book is little short of mislead- 
ing, for the work treats no more exclusively of the private 
lives than of the public lives of his heroes, and the author is as 
prudishly shy of inquiring too deeply into the more questionable 
episodes of some of these lives as to satisfy the most exacting of 
British matroms, or even the immortal Miss Pinkerton herself. 
Mr. Rowbotham is the author of a learned History of Music, 
and cannot plead inexperience as an author, nor want of know- 
ledge in musical matters, yet his criticisms are singularly un- 
sympathetic and narrow, and his method of delineating character 
almost grotesque. From his account of Beethoven one gathers 
that the madman predominated in the great musician, and, except 
for the allusion to the cause of sorrow in his ungrateful nephew's 
behaviour, as some explanation of his moodiness, a very disagree- 
able impression is left on the mind after reading it. Has Mr. 
Rowbotham ever read the deeply pathetic apologia, called 
Beethoven’s Will, which is given in full by Schindler? As to 
Gluck, again, the utterly grotesque description of the composer 
sitting at his work in his garden surrounded by champagne-bottles, 
and finally rising from the table “ unsteady in his motions,” and 
seeking relief from the consequences of his “ potations pottle- 
deep” by drinking tea, amounts almost to a libel. Our author, 
by-the-bye, has not apparently heard that Gluck was educated 
at the Jesuit College of Kommotow, in Bohemia, where he learned 
to play the violin, the clavecin, and organ, and that at Prague 
he was a pupil of Czernhorsky before he went to study at Milan 
under G. B. Sammartini; for he still persists in the state- 
ment, which has been long ago proved to be without foun- 
dation, that “the circumstances of his father were such that 
there was no possibility of sending the child to any but a 
dame’s school of the most elementary description.” Yet Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians would have saved him from 
making this mistake as well as some others, though that work is 
not always as accurate as it might be. Again, the author con- 
siders it “ strange to find the greatest virtuoso of Europe in his 
day (Chopin) meditating so homely an occupation as the drudgery 
of practice.” Does Mr. Rowbotham think that a virtuoso can 
‘dispense with the practising of his instrument when he has once 
achieved success? Does he really believe that Chopin “ caused a 
permanent injury to his spine by sitting on the stool before the 
instrument, with his back unsupported and erect, for hours at a 
stretch”? Tosuch a state of wonderment and gullibility, appa- 
rently, is an author driven when he sets to work to write the 
private life of the great musicians. “Chopin's harmonies will 
submit themselves to the analysis of no rules,” says our author, in 
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the dogmatic style too common to certain writers on music. He 
“ affected a lofty disregard of every principle of concord,” he adds, 
and only accepted what pleased his ear as answering to all the 
requirements of art. Mr. Dannreuther—surely a good judge—in 
the aforesaid Dictionary, speaks of him as “a legitimately 
trained musician—a great master of style, a fascinating melodist, 
as well as the most original manipulator of puissant and re- 
fined rhythm and harmony.” Mr. Rowbotham has been led astray 
probably by Liszt, who chose to forget, let us say, that Chopin 
was a far more eminent musician than himself, and gushed about 
his poetical and romantic character in order to hide the errors of 
fact which swarm in his work, and which have since been cor- 
rected. But Mr. Rowbotham prefers Liszt to Professor Niecks and 
to Mr. Dannreuther as much in biography as he prefers him to 
Chopin in music; for we learn that, though “ Liszt’s genius for 
composition developed late in life, when it did come it showed 
itself to be as vigorous and as masterly as his talent for execu- 
tion,” and he blames the public for not considering Liszt as great 
a composer as he was a player. 

At last Wagner is reached, and Mr. Rowbotham waxes eloquent 
on the heresies of the music of the future, all of which appears to 
be a sort of précis of “a statement of the whole case for and 
against Wagner,” which, we are informed in a foot-note, is to be 
found in a certain article in a certain Review of a certain date. 
At any rate, we found out with some surprise that Mr. Rowbotham 
apparently has never heard of Wagner's greatest work, Parsifal, 
for he does not even mention it once, except in the synopsis of the 
life and works given at the end of the composer's life, which 
synopsis is copied verbatim, as the author acknowledges, from the 
admirable Dictionary of Musicians by Mr. James D. Brown, and 
forms by far the most useful portion of the volume before us. 


THE PRACTICAL LAW OF RAILWAYS.* 


R. PRESTON’S book would be an easier one to review if 
we had a clearer idea of the class of readers for whom he 
designed it. It is written, the preface tells us, “to form one of 
a series of books intended more for laymen than lawyers.” Now, 
though laymen is undoubtedly a wide word, and may include 
any one from a fourth-form boy to a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
in a book written for laymen the natural course would seem to 
be to treat only those portions of the law of railways which bear 
on the everyday rights and duties of large portions of the public, 
and to ignore altogether subjects of less general interest and of 
more definitely technical character. On an average, an adult 
Englishman is a railway passenger once every week. He may 
well, therefore, desire to know the outline of his rights in 
that capacity, and yet not care to consult his solicitor on the 
subject. Or, again, the duties of a common carrier, stoppage 
in transitu, the distinction between the liability of a railway 
Company as a carrier and as a warehouseman, and so forth 
—these are all matters of importance to every trader in the 
country, and a popular, and at the same time careful, account 
of the law of the question would be of real value to the 
trading classes. But, on the other hand, a popular treatise on com- 
pensation for the compulsory taking or injurious affection of land 
comprised in nine small pages, or achapter of similar length on 
“ the Application for the Special Act,” for whose use can these 
really be designed? A man who would undertake to manage 
these matters for himself without professional assistance must 
have a fool for his client whose folly is far beyond any hope of 
diminution through Mr. Preston's instruction. Had the author 
realized the inevitable limitation of the task he had undertaken, 
and instead of simply writing an abridgment of Hodges on Rail- 
ways, struck out a new line for himself, and produced what we 
might call “ Railways and the Public, a popular account of their 
respective rights and duties,” we should have been ready to ex- 
tend to him a welcome which we cannot say the present volume 
deserves. 

For Mr. Preston's work fails not merely through its original 
sins of scope and design. It fails yet more seriously owing to a 
lack of accuracy which is equally unpardonable in a law-book 
whether it be written for lawyers or laymen, The inaccuracies 
begin from the very first page of the book, on which it is stated, 
under date of October 1, 1892, that “ most of the new Rates and 
Charges Provisional Orders relating to Ireland do not appear 
even to have passed.” The fact is that there is only one order 
for all the Irish railways, and that, like all the twenty-five other 
Rates and Charges Provisional Orders introduced at the begin- 
ning of the Session of 1892, it duly received: the Royal Assent 
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before the dissolution in June last. A layman who read in the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888 that all the Acts intro- 
duced in accordance with its provisions to codify the scales of 
rates and charges heretofore in force were to be public general 
Acts, might be forgiven if he failed to recognize the Act fix- 
ing the rates on all the Irish railways in the disguise of the 
“ Railway Rates and Charges, No. 26 (Athenry and Ennis 
Junction Railway, &c.) Order Confirmation Act,” which is 
hidden away among the local and personal Acts, and omitted 
entirely from the ordinary edition of the Statutes; but a lawyer 
is surely bound to verify his facts before he uses them. Mr. 
Preston’s chapter on “ The Application for the Special Act” shows 
that he has no practical familiarity with the highly technical 
procedure founded on the Standing Orders of the two Houses of 
Parliament. He confuses, for instance, the deposit of a Bill in 
the Private Bill Office, which must be made before December 21, 
with the presentation of a petition for leave to introduce the 
Bill, which is made in the House after the beginning of the 
ensuing Session. He states that the General Committee on 
Railways appoint “four of their number” to act as a Committee 
on the Bill, whereas it is only the Chairman of that Committee 
who is required to be a member of the General Committee, the 
remaining three members being drawn from the House at large. 
Again, he is mistaken in thinking that the Court of Referees is 
composed wholly of members of Parliament. The Speaker's 
counsel is almost always, and one of the examiners of private 
Bills not infrequently, a member. But, except as proofs of the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the work, these mistakes are of small 
account ; for, as we have already said, no one is likely to study 
seriously Parliamentary procedure in Preston when the books of 
Clifford and Erskine May are available for the purpose. 


Our author, however, goes out of his way in other respects to 
display a lack of practical familiarity with things which, after all, 
a lawyer is under no obligation to know. Here is one of his 
notes:—“ In none of the general Acts does there appear to be 
authority to issue guaranteed stock. The various guaranteed 
railway stocks now in the market are therefore probably 
authorized by the special Act of the particular Company.” Now 
we speak subject to correction, but we have always imagined that 
the sole origin—it certainly is the usual origin—of guaranteed 
stock is an Act for the amalgamation or lease of one Company to 
another. The London and North- Western, for instance, applies for 
an Act to take over, jointly with the Great Western, the under- 
taking of the Chester and Birkenhead Company, on terms of 
paying to the Chester and Birkenhead shareholders a perpetual 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. This dividend is not, of 
course, a part of the working expenses; it is not even, like a 
debenture, debt due to a creditor; but it is the first charge 
on the net earnings of the entire North-Western and Creat 
Western undertakings; in other words, it is “guaranteed” 
stock. But all this is hardly law; it is rather matter of railway 
history, of railway finance; for, though Mr. Preston suggests 
that reference should be made to the Special Act “ to ascertain 
the conditions on which they are held,” the price at which these 
“ gilt-edged” securities—as the Stock Exchange calls them— 
stand in the market is sufficient to show that no practical 
question of the exact legal position of the holders is ever 
likely to arise. When the North-Western gets into the hands of 
a receiver, or when, owing to the development of aérial travel, the 
site of Euston is let on building leases, and Kilsby tunnel devoted 
to the growing of mushrooms, it will be time enough to discuss 
the difference of the security enjoyed by the holders of North- 
Western debentures and of North-Western guaranteed stock 
respectively. Not a few similar instances of going out of the way 
to make purely supererogatory mistakes are to be found in the 
introduction, Why should the reader of a brief extract of popular 
everyday law be told that in 1825 on the Stockton and Dar- 
lington line “ goods and merchandise were carried for a rate as 
low as one-fifth of a penny per ton per mile, and minerals for 1}d. 
per ton per mile,” even if the fact were as correct as it is 
obviously incorrect ? What has the general reader of to-day to 
do with what Mr. Preston calls a “ Lloyd bond,” or with a Rail- 
way Abandonment Act which only refers—though Mr. Preston 
does not say so—to lines sanctioned by Acts passed before 
1867? Or, again, what has led Mr, Preston to suppose 
that the system of “ grouping” is confined to “articles sent in 
large quantities, such as coal and iron,” when, in fact, the system 
is as applicable, and as habitually applied, to hundredweights of 
fish or “ sieves ” of fruit as to train-loads of coal ? 

Mr. Preston has achapter on Rates and Tolls. It is largely 
concerned, as might naturally have been expected, with the new 
Rates Acts which have come into force since the beginning of 
January, Here, too, we find that his attempt to popularize 
his information has only resulted in making it in- 
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-accurate, It is not the case that “most of the Companies— 
though under no obligation to do so—accept as final” “the 
decision of the Railway Clearing House as to the division of 
receipts.” To make this statement. is to misrepresent the real 
function of that most useful institution. The Clearing House is 
a calculating machine simply; when the Companies concerned 
. have settled the rate and the basis of division, the Clearing 
House works out the arithmetical result. But it is not a Board of 
Arbitration, still less does it proffer decisions for which it has 
not been asked. A much more serious error from a practical 
point of view is contained in the statement, which does not repre- 
sent the law accurately (as Mr. Preston will find the first time 
he has a case in which a Company is required to “ dissect ” its rate), 
that “terminals” are “charges constant in amount whatever the 
distance travelled.” A maximum terminal (in other words, the out- 
side limit of legal charge for station accommodation supplied and 
station services rendered) must of course be constant in amount. 
A statutory maximum tariff could scarcely be framed on the basis 
of denying that it costs as much to load a truck going from London 
to Harrow as one going to Inverness. But the actual amount 
charged by the railway as terminal varies enormously; or at. 
least, to put the practical fact more accurately, if the terminal 
were regarded as maintained at its full height—which it may be 
theoretically in every case except the one per million, where the 
total rate is “ dissected ” into “ terminal ” and “ conveyance rate "— 
the effect would be to show the conveyance rate in not a few in- 
stances as reduced to a very small sum indeed. Take an instance. 
The rate for cotton goods from Manchester for export at South- 
ampton is 258., including collection in Manchester and delivery 
alongside the ship at Southampton, the railway paying the dock 
dues of 2s. 6d. If we deduct another 2s. 6d. for cartage in Man- 
chester, there is left 1/. as actual railway rate. Now, of course, it is 
possible to say that the terminals are charged at their maximum, 
5s. 4d., and that the conveyance rate has been brought down to 
148. 8d. for the 250 miles—that is, about $d. per ton per mile, or 
something like the normal rate for coal. But surely an explana- 
tion equally legal and certainly more logical is to say that the 
rate has been reduced all round, and that terminals and convey- 
ance rate alike have been reduced far below their statutory 
maximum by the fact that the tradlic will not bear a higher rate. 
But we must not linger on these points, though before leaving 
them we should like to know Mr. Preston’s authority for the 
assertion that cases decided by the Court of Common Pleas under 
the Traffic Act of 1854 “are not binding on the present Railway 
and Canal Commission.” A large part of his book we have not 
dealt with at all. But our omission has been intentional. Within 
the limits of a short chapter, and still more within the limits of 
a review of it, it is impossible to discuss such a matter as the 
law of undue preference, as long at least as that law is contained 
in a series of isolated and not infrequently contradictory decisions, 
often badly reported, interpreting now the Equality Clause of the 
Act of 1845, and again the Traffic Act of 1854, or once more that 
Act as subsequently amended by the Acts of 1873 and 1888. It 
would need a legal genius of no common order to enable ys to 
see a wood with definite boundaries across the labyrinth of inter- 
lacing branches of these numerous and ill-grown trees. If the 
layman who reads Mr. Preston’s book will only learn to appreciate 
the impossibility of any one writing a really useful “manual ef 
practical railway law” as long as that law itself remains in its 
present hopelessly impractical condition of chaos, and will resolve 
to help forward, as far as he can, a codification of the same, the 
work before us will not have been written in vain. 


MR. BURNE-JONES.* 


ITH the New Gallery exhibition of the works of Mr. 
Burne-Jones now open, there was only wanting a Rossetti 
exhibition, equally open to the study of the curious public, to 
complete the singular opportuneness of Mr. Malcolm Bell’s 
volume. The question of Rossetti’s influence is one which no one 
who has followed the development of Mr. Burne-Jones’s artistic 
career can afford to disregard. For us, indeed, it is of the first 
importance, and, in such light as Mr. Bell is enabled to throw on 
the subject, we find the chief matter of interest in his book. It is, 
however, from the standpoint of a biographer, rather than that of 
a critic, that the question arises in the writer's introductory sketch 
of the painter's early years. For, though Mr. Bell has properly not 
attempted a biography of Mr. Burne-Jones, the time for which, 
as he says, has happily not yet arrived, he bas given not a little 
of the material for the biographer in his notes on the artist’s 
training and his relations with Rossetti. Merits of another 
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‘kind are, undoubtedly, to be observed in Mr. Bell’s work: 
His handsome quarto is, with accurate definition, styled “a 
record and a review.” His method yields the valuable results 
that are properly expected of a volume for general reference and 
guidance and of a full catalogue raisonné. His aim embraces a 
preliminary memoir, a yeer-by-year chronicle of the artist's pro- 
duction, and a current comment, of a discursive kind,’on Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s art as exemplified in its entire range. In a final chapter, 
that art is considered in conjunction with the critics—“The Art 
and the Critics’”—but Mr. Bell is more concerned, as befits a 

chronicler, with the record of what the critics have written than 
with formulating a criticism of Mr. Burne-Jones's work that should 
express his own ardent convictions. In short, he gives what are, 
literally, “ appreciations,” to adopt a cant phrase of the day. 

So far has he carried his appreciation that he is able to rejoice that 
Mr. Burne-Jones can defy “the ingenious gentleman who writes 

annually to point out the botanical and zoological errors of un- 
scientific artists.” We must confess that we cannot enter into this 

joy. If Mr. Burne-Jones were what is called an “ animal painter,” 
and if the ingenious gentleman were a good judge of “points” 

—as he may possibly be—there might be some slight ground for 
elation. Mr. Bell seems determined to represent Mr. Burne-Jones 

as engaged in a kind of wrestling with the stiff-necked critics and 
the public for the space of a quarter of a century. The exhibi- 
tion of the “ Briar Rose ” Series, it seems, was a decisive moment 
in that struggle. That beautiful set of designs brought all 

London in right worshipful fit to “gaze and wonder,” and thus 
put to an end “the strenuous fight of four-and-twenty years 
against the popular depreciation or misunderstanding that had so 
long opposed him.” This representation of Mr. Burne-Jones striving 

against popular depreciation is somewhat undignified, and very 
far from being exact. What has an artist, especially such an 

artist, to do with popularity? The people know nothing, and 
care nothing, about art. We would that we could accept the 
evidence with Mr. Bell's faith that we might hail the crowds 

that flocked to inspect Mr. Burne-Jones’s latest paintings as a 


‘Wegenerate multitude. But what Mr. Bell calls “the golden test 


of popularity,” examples of which are properly included in his record 
of the artist’s work, is so delusive as to deludeno one. And Mr. Bell, 
who knows what it is worth, writes of the “ attention of the British 
public,” in connexion with the sale of Mr. Ellis’s pictures in 1886, 
as being finally fixed upon Mr. Burne-Jones’s importance in the 
art-world by the prices then realized by certain of his paintings— 
“‘the only demonstration,” says Mr. Bell, “to which many of its 
members attach the least significance.” The remark refers to 
the larger world of the public; but it might be applied with 
mot less justice to the smaller world. 


An interesting account of Mr. Burne-Jones’s introduction to 
Rossetti, which proved so memorable to the younger artist, is 
given by Mr. Bell. The intimate association of the two painters 
that promptly followed is now a matter of history. Their relations 
‘were those of master and pupil as they existed when academies 
‘were unknown. We are told, by the way, of a certain “sheaf of 
‘drawings and designs " by Rossetti, which, early in their acquaint- 
ance, were given by the master to the pupil for purposes of study. 
Some months later, Mr. Bell observes, Rossetti called, and find- 
ing the young painter at work, watched him for some time, and 
esked for the studies. They were produced, and immediately 
alestroyed by Rossetti. Not then did Mr. Burne-Jones learn 
that this afflicting visitation meant, as Mr. Bell puts it, nothing 
more than a hint that he had nothing more to learn from 
the studies. It was a disconcerting act, though its wisdom 
can hardly be doubted. Perhaps we have here the first instance 
of that kind of Rossettian influence—since young painters, like 
young poets, are prone to be imitative—which Mr. Bell appears 
to recognize in Mr. Burne-Jones’s work. His observation with 
regard to Rossetti’s influence seems to us too circumscribed, 
just as in his account of Mr. Burne-Jones’s training the 
expression (p. 21) “the whole extent of his art education” is 
applied in a sense that is far too limited. For example, Mr. Bell 
motes the Rossettian influence perceptible in the drawings for 
“Sidonia the Sorceress,” which is of that less significant and 
purely transient kind that might be expected of youthful, im- 
pressionable genius. Then, in 1860, Mr. Bell thinks that Rossetti’s 
influence was already waning, and three years later he finds little 
or no trace of it in “The Merciful Knight” and the “ Circe.” 
But influence such as Rossetti’s was, we think, both more vital 
and enduring, as well as more subtle in its working. It was ten 
years later than the date of “Circe” that Mr. Burne-Jones put 
forth the promise of becoming a colourist after Rossetti’s own 
example in potency and charm. Then, from the point of view of 
poetic and literary influence—that literary “inspiration” of which 
Mr. Bell has much to say in connexion with the Chaucerian sub- 
jects treated by Mr. Burne-Jones—it is impossible that any one 


who knows what Rossetti was should doubt that his influence 


with his pupil and friend was very considerable indeed. 

Mr. Bell’s very attractive volume is beautifully printed. The 
illustrations, mostly reproductions of Mr. Hollyer’s fine platino- 
types, exhibited last autumn, are representative of the whole 
range of the artist’s work. There are oil paintings, water-colours, 
pencil drawings, designs for frescoes, church windows and 
tapestries, with a good selection of studies for pictures of the 
figure, drapery, armour, and other subjects. Altogether, the 
record Mr. Bell has made, comprehensive and consecutive as it is, 
is fully and admirably illustrated. 


ABERDEEN DOCTORS.* 


SIBLY local patriotism and local knowledge may prepos- 
sess us in its favour, but we have been strangely fascinated 
by this volume on the Aberdeen doctors. We marvel at the 
minuteness of Mrs. Rodgers’s research, which is equalled, so far 
as we can judge, by its extreme accuracy ; and we wonder where 
she hunted up her materials, For the books and the manuscript 
records to which she refers are merely the skeletons she has 
clothed in the vratsemblance of flesh and blood. No doubt she is 
the daughter of the historian Hill Burton, who, though he had his 
hermitage among Scott’s “ Hills of Braid,” was an Aberdonian of 
the Aberdonians, and descended from old Aberdeenshire families, 
Be that as it may, Mrs, Rodgers’s book is a delightful miscellany of 
gossip, social and scientific. It traces the history of medicine and 
surgery from their primitive beginnings,when medicine was practised 
by the monks, and surgery was monopolized by the barbers. It shows 
how practitioners who were chiefly self-educated, and who diag- 
nosed the complaints of which nobody knew anything according to 
the unassisted lights of nature, gradually formed themselves into 
a school which became not only skilful but illustrious. The 
volume abounds in telling sketches of celebrities and eccentricities, 
and it is full of quaint and characteristic stories. And we use 
the word “ celebrities ” advisedly. For from the infancy of the 
medical art down to the present day, Aberdeen has been the 
birthplace or the residence of doctors, who, like Professor Dingo 
in Bleak House, have enjoyed a European reputation. 


We shall not follow Mrs. Rodgers back into the darker ages when 
the good monks in their questionable charity were mediciners, 
and the ignorant did their best to help the afflicted. What with 
wars and perpetual feuds and forays, Scotland always furnished 
ample work to amateur chirurgeons. We suspect that Scott's 
Henbane Dwining was a phenomenon and something of an 
anomaly. But in the seventeenth century medicine had made 
very considerable progress in the French, Dutch, and Italian 
schools, and, thanks to Scotland’s connexion with the Universities 
of Paris and Leyden, the lights of brightening science were being 
flashed to the far North before the outbreak of the Civil Wars. 
The hard fighting under the unfortunate Stewarts brought grist 
to the mills of the local practitioners, and so for a time they 
seem to have been fairly well paid. Then with the peace there 
came a reaction. Wounds must be treated with more or less 
skill and knowledge; but the bodily ailments which come in the 
ordinary course of things do not make it imperative to pay fees 
to a physician. And every professional man naturally expects to 
have the means of keeping body and soul together. Aberdeen- 
shire was for the most part a roadless and an uncultivated 
wilderness. Only a few highly-favoured districts enjoyed the 
services of a doctor of any kind, His range was nearly as 
extensive as a sub-Arctic diocese, and the tracks through moss 
and moorland, where there were tracks, were almost as im- 
practicable. He kept a small stud of shaggy ponies, and wouldstart 
on an expedition of several days with saddle-bags containing his 
medicines and surgical implements. Like his confrére in the town, 
he seldom counted on fees, except when he was surgeon of his 
body to some lord or laird; but he set a sufficiently high price 
upon his drugs, which was generally paid in kind. Where there 
was no doctor a more or less intelligent clergyman would try his 
hand at tinkering his parishioners, or they fell into the hands of 
“the wise woman,” who treated them with simples, and often by 
spells. Soin the city, the doctor seems seldom to have been 
called in, unless in case of extreme necessity. Probably his 
successes were not so signal as to advertise him, As Johnson 
said of Richardson the novelist, like a wise man he 
lived by his drug shop, and sometimes he fell back upon keeping 
afarm. In fact, setting aside the constitutional frugality of the 
Aberdonian, the unfortunate patient might well shrink from 
inviting the assistance of the faculty, Here is a sample of one of 
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the prescriptions ordered for the heir of one of the largest land- 
owners in the North :—“ Give him, twice a day, the juice of twenty 
slaters” (we believe that is a local name for a repulsive crawling 
insect), “ squeezed through a muslin-bag in whey.” And everybody 
was bled to death, or to death’s door, on no sort of provocation. 
A characteristic paragraph is quoted from the county paper. A 
gentleman had come to grief in the hunting-field, and broken his 
leg. Fortunately, however, a doctor was at hand, “ who lost no 
time in bleeding the sufferer.” An infirmary was early esta- 
blished in Aberdeen, and the faculty gave it generous support, 
both in subscriptions and gratuitous attendance. It was sur- 
rounded with gardens, in which were grown many of the plants 
in popular use in the dispensary. Among these were peppermint, 
pennyroyal, sage, hyssop, and others of which the names are 
either unfamiliar to us or which are regarded nowadays as noxious 
weeds, 
The chapters on primitive medical training and education are 
extremely interesting. The class of Aberdeen doctors was very 
mixed ; it included the cadets of good old families, and the poorer 
sons of clergymen, farmers, and even peasants. It was charac- 
terized as a rule by self-reliance, sturdy independence, and the 
firm resolution to get on. When it was anyway possible, the 
youth was sent to study at Leyden, crossing cheaply in a 
smack from Leith or Aberdeen; occasionally he went as far as 
Paris, or even Padua. But in most cases he had to content him- 
self with such precarious education as he could pick up at home, 
and for long there were no regular classes. He was bound fora 
five years’ apprenticeship to a master who gave board and clothes 
in exchange for services. His great ambition was to go South or 
abroad when he could, and he usually sought an opening on the 
naval or military medical staffs. Napoleon may have caused 
much misery to the world, but he was the benefactor of medical 
Aberdonians. In the bloody wars of the beginning of the cen- 
tury, many of them found tolerably lucrative occupation ; and 
the berth of the naval surgeon in particular, with its pay, its 
pickings, and its prize money, was by no means to be despised. 
Some men, like Sir James MacGrigor, rose to the highest posts in 
the army ; and there are excellent stories of Sir Jumes’s auto- 
cratic independence in his own department which won him the 
esteem and active co-operation of the Iron Duke. In fact, 
Wellington had good reason to be indebted to him, for, 
by reforming the ambulances and clearing them of malingerers, he 
did more than any number of recruiting sergeants to maintain 
the Peninsular forces in efficient strength. There were other 
young doctors who went out to India and enriched themselves 
in the employment of the Company, while there were still pagoda- 
trees to be shaken. And nothing is more noteworthy, as Mrs, 
Rodgers is continually pointing out, than the attachment of these 
successful men to the bleak city or the barren county where they 
were born and bred. They kept up friendly communications 
with the local medical Society, of which they remained honorary 
members: they seldom missed an opportunity of doing their 
countryfolk a good turn, thereby earning for themselves con- 
siderable obloquy ; they often came back to end their days where 
they had begun them; and they enriched the place of their 
nativity with liberal bequests. Though we remark that not a 
few of them who had been sadly close-fisted through their lives 
sought to salve their consciences by posthumous beneficence, 
yet it must be remembered, in common fairness, that saving 
came naturally to them. Their existence in their youth—the 
golden time of enjoyment—had been a stern struggle with priva- 
tion and penury. We are told that Sir Astley Cooper, when 
studying in Edinburgh, dined for a shilling a day, and lodged 
proportionately cheaply. Yet at that time, according to the 
Northern professors, student life was so costly in the South that 
ordinary Aberdonians could not afford it, In their own quiet 
collegiate town the youths could live for a quarter of the money. 
Literally, indeed, many lads from the country cultivated medicine 
on a little oatmeal, and on so very little as to reduce themselves to 
semi-starvation, Yet these schools, as we have said, in spite of 
rough teaching and short commons, turned out many illustrious 
physicians and surgeons, with writers whose works at one time 
were text-books in general use. There was Abercrombie, author 
of The Intellectual Powers, and Arnott, author of the Elements of 
Physics, There was Abernethy, whose memory was associated 
with his biscuits ; and Gregory, the third of a famous family of 
chemists, who was immortalized by his “Gregory's Powder.” 
There were Court physicians, such as Sir Walter Farquhar, who 
laid the foundation of a splendid fortune, which his children in- 
creased in lucrative banking enterprise. There was Dr, Milne, of 
the East India Company's service, whose name has been blessed 
by generations of Aberdeenshire students and schoolmasters as the 
founder of the Milne bequests. We might enumerate many more 
of scarcely inferior ability ; and as for the men of merely local 


repute, who have honourable notice in Mrs. Rodgers’s pages, their 
names are endless as their idiosyncrasies are varied. Nor have we 
space to say anything of the days of the resurrectionists, though 
that gruesome subject is graphically treated in several highly 
sensational chapters. 


BOOKS ON DANTE.* 


HE excellent and, till lately, almost unknown, but recently 
hard-worked, story of the Scotch bride who was perfectly 
happy, except for the trifling drawback that she “couldna bide 
her man,” is so very much to the purpose that we really must cite 
it briefly once more @ propos of Mr. Shadwell’s translation of the 
Purgatorio, or part of it (as to which limitation see later). Mr. 
Shadwell’s book is beautifully produced; it has, as all poetical 
translations should have, the original text facing each page of the 
English version ; it is extremely careful, and, though in under- 
taking what he calls a “literal” translation in verse the author 
has undertaken an impossibility, it is very nearly literal. Some 
parts are quite successful. Mr. Pater'’s preface is singularly free 
from affectation on a subject in regard to which affectation is 
rather unusually common, and, while brief and confining itself 
to generalities, is critically sufficient and goes throughout to the 
point. We think, indeed, to return to and dismiss the reserved 
point just alluded to, that it was a grave mistake to close the trans- 
lation at the 27th Canto on the plea that the six magnificent 
canzoni which describe the Earthly Paradise have nothing to do 
with the general allegory. Dante did not think so, or the most 
rigid and mercilessly exact deviser of the scenario of a poem that 
ever existed would not have put them in. And we hardly know 
any poet with whom, from the vastness of his genius and the grim 
determination of his composition, it is more dangerous to meddle 
than Dante. But still, if a man at Canto xxvii. thinks he had 
done enough, perhaps he has a right to stop, and certainly he can- 
not be prevented from stopping. 

But all this time we have not got to that difficulty which is to- 
us even as her antipathy to her man was to that luckless lassie. 
We cannot bide Mr. Shadwell’s metre. He has chosen the metre 
of Marvell’s “ Horatian Ode,” the most famous stanza of which— 
almost as memorable as the scene it quotes—is 


He nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene ; 
But laid his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


That there are other stanzas not much less fine in the original 
may be freely granted ; that the form has a sort of lapidary gran- 
deur about it ; that its four lines are not entirely out of propor- 
tion to the three of Dante’s Tercet ; and that it is rather a trick 
of the author of the Commedia to make a break between his 
first two lines and the third, which is not ill imitated by 
the break after the longer couplet of this quatrain—these are 
Mr. Shadwell’s chief pleas, They are all true enough in the 
main. Another plea of his—that the greater number of mono- 
syllables in English economizes space—we should neutralize by 
the suggestion that English requires many more expletives and 
auxiliaries than Italian. But if every one were true, the whole 
would not suffice to justify a selection which we confess at first 
amazed us, which we strove to regard with a double portion of 
goodwill accordingly, and which, after making every allowance 
and every effort, we can but pronounce to be an utter failure 
regarded as a vehicle for the entire poem. 

In the first place, fine as Marvell's stanza is, it is distinctly 
heavy. The effect even in the original, which, though a very 
long lyric, is a very short poem, has always been to us mono- 
tonous and dragging, and there are but thirty stanzas in it. 
There must be some thousand or fifteen hundred in Mr. Shad- 
well’s book. Secondly, Marvell's poem is only partially and dis~ 
tantly narrative; it is not dramatic at all; it is a reflective and 
retrospective monologue, by a single person on a single person. 
The Purgatorio, though written in the first person, is a semi- 
dramatic epic, including acts or independent speeches of various. 
personages, description and so forth, as well as reflection. 
Thirdly, the disadvantage of blank verse and couplet, which Mr. 
Shadwell sees, in that the unit of reproduction for the unit of the 
original is lost, seems to us to be compensated by a new and 
greater disadvantage. For, granting that each Marvellian stanza 
represents a Dantean triplet, the four rhymes instead of three, 
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and the variety instead of uniformity of the lines, produce some- 
thing so utterly different as to be positively antagonistic. To 
the person who cannot read Italian, not the slightest echo of 
Dante’s music will be given by Mr. Shadwell’s, in itself not un- 
musical version; to the person who can, the hopeless discord 
between the two will be matter of ever fresh annoyance. 

However, in such a case a specimen is the best criticism, and 
we will give as long a one as we can spare room for, only pre- 
mising that the longer it were made, the more would what seems 
to us the fatal error of it appear. 


Canto VIII. 
The hour was come that on the sea 
Softens the heart with memory, 
The day on voyage sped 
Farewell to friends was said ; 
Then, if he hear the distant bell, 
That seems the dying day to knell, 
Its sound hath power to move 
The new-bound pilgrim’s love. 
Began I then my ears to close, 
And look upon a soul that rose, 
And seemed with outstretched hand 
palms, he joined and up rai 
And to the Bast he steadfast gazed, 
As though to God he cried, 
‘I care for nought beside.’ 
“ Before the closing of the day” 
With lips devout I heard him pray : 
His notes so sweetly flowed, 
My soul went all abroad. 


After what we have said as to what seems to us the all-per- 
wading error of the book, it may seem superfluous to say anything 
more about it. That, however, is not our opinion. There may 
be some whose ears are less annoyed by the “ stumping ” move- 
ment of the metre than ours are. And all competent judges must 
admit the great care and the very considerable success which 
Mr. Shadwell has achieved in the actuel translation. His 
thyme and his rhythm, of course, sometimes drive him to 
insert chevilles and expletives, and (more rarely) to omit some- 
thing in the original. But, on the whole, he is remarkably close 
very intelligible, and in phraseology by no means inelegant— 
three qualifications very rarely found together in a translator of 
Dante. By lopping off the last six cantos he has escaped some 
of the worst cruces ; but there are plenty in what he has kept, 
and he has usually got the better of them. Asa minor matter, 
we may note that his adaptation of the well-known Provencal 
lines of Arnaut Daniel into his own metre (which they fit very 
well) is very surprising and ingenious. If only the malencontreuse 
idée of that metre itself had never struck him at all! 

Professor Norton’s translation of the Vita Nuova is, he tells us, 
some forty years old. But it does not seem to have been re- 
printed in America during the interval, and we should imagine 
that it is nearly, if not quite, unknown in England. It is pub- 
lished uniformly with his translation of the Commedia, to which, 
indeed, the book iteelf is, as is well known, a necessary supple- 
ment, or rather ever de rideau. The sonnets, canzones, &c., are, 
however, translated into verse. The translation is a good one— 
better, we should say without any ungracious meaning, than its 
author's later work on the greater creation. Mr. Norton tells 
us that he made it as a very young man; and the subject, perhaps 
necessarily, excited a youthful fervour which was wanting in the 
more serious labours of his age. But certainly the English 
seems to us here to have a lightness and brightness which are want- 
ing in the translation of the Comme dia and the absence of which 
cannot be explained away by charging it on the subject. Many 
parts of the Purgatorio, for instance, are at least as cheerful and 
human as any part of the Vita Nuova. 

This famous mixture of Wahrheit and Dichtung makes but a 
little book in size, though one full of difficulties to those who 
choose to look for them ; and for both reasons, perhaps, Mr. Norton 
bas added a certain apparatus of notes and Excursus. We note 
in hin—not with disapproval—a slight impatience with much of 
the chatter about the Beatrice problem. It seems, indeed, to us 
to be going rather far to dispute, as he does, the identity of 
Dante’s heroine with Beatrice Portinari, and to shove Poccacc io 
aside as “ untrustworthy” and “a story-telling gossip.” For 
“ story-telling,” we only wish there were more story-tellers like 
him. As for “ untrustworthiness,” it seems to us extremely rash 
and uncritical to dismiss, out of mere opinion, the testimony of 
sucha man. Boccaccio was Dante’s own contemporary for eight 
years; Beatrice had not been a generation dead when he himself 
was born ; he was intimately acquainted with Florentine society ; 
and there seems no earthly reason why he should have made a 
wrong identification. But whether weagree or not with Mr. Norton 


in his rather sweeping statement that “nothing is known about 
Beatrice but what Dante tells,” he cannot be more convinced 
than we are that nothing is of the least importance about her 
except what Dante tells, or more disposed than we to brush away 
the usual commentatorial rubbish of supposition and allegory, 
If the usual commentator were not as a rule a perfect dunce in 
love-lore, instead of being “ perfect in it,” like Lord Tennyson's 
Madeline, he never could mistake the matter. That whether she 
was Beatrice by name or only beatrix by nature, she was real and 
in the flesh once, and, afterwards ceasing to be in the flesh, was 
glorified and sp‘ritualized by her lover's imagination and memory, 
is not more the plain obvious commonplace summary of the 
matter than it is the last word of the most idealizing student 
who does not lose his hold on reality. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt room in the Vita Nuova, as in 
all Dante’s writings, for a good deal of quite legitimate comment 
and exegesis. He was never an easy writer; he was always an 
allusive one ; and in this youthful work especially there is a great 
deal of youthful indulgence in conventional and esoteric “ litera- 
ture for literature’s sake.” The alternations between the pas- 
sionate and enthralling descriptions of Beatrice,and the funny 
little fussing (ealva Dantis reverentia !) of the youthful poets 
with their exchanges of sonnets, the anxious résumés and argu- 
ments of the poems, the quaint, semi-pedantic, delightful tags from 
and arguments about Virgil, and Horace, and Tully, and the battle 
(always present to Dante’s mind) between Latin and the Vulgare 
Eloquium compose a curious whole. It is eminently Southern. 
It is one of the oddest of contrasts to think of the other great 
personal collection of love poems by a supreme poet, and to try 
to imagine Shakspeare’s Sonnets couched in the form of a Vita 
Nuova, and full of little critical discussions with Ben and 
Chapman and Drayton, and a solemn bartering of “Then hate 
me if thou wilt” for “Since there’s no help,” and references to 
Master Ovid, his Amores, and so forth. We cannot imagine such 
a thing. The greatest of Englishmen would not have been the 
greatest of Englishmen if he could have done it. But the 
greatest of Italians would not have been the greatest of Italians 
if he had not. 

Many Dante-students will welcome, both for their own use 
and for reccmmending to beginners, the editio minor of Dr. 
Scartazzini’s Divina Commedia which has just been published by 
Signor Hoepli, of Milan. Of course the learned editor's views 
are rather positive—positive especially in negation—and in a 
short commentary this may be a little more dangerous than in 
along. But, also, there is less room for the display of it. The 
actual information seems to be well given, with ample parallel 
passages, a good selection from the older commentators, and suffi- 
cient glosses of phrase. The rimario at the end we cannot but 
regard as a pure waste of space; but there is a mania for this 
kind of trifling in all that is called the scholarship of Old Italian, 
Old German, Old French, and Old English just now. The various 
readings are given, not with a lavish, but also not with too 
niggardly, a hand. Altogether, there is probably no better com- 
mented Dante in a single handy volume than this book. It is 
dedicated in very flattering terms to an Englishman, Mr. Vernon, 
who has done so much for Dante—is extremely well printed, and 
issued at the very moderate price of four lire. We should much 
like to see a companion volume or volumes containing the minor 
works similarly handled. 


SHARP EYES.* 


T is difficult to say why the pleasantly written and still more 

pleasantly illustrated books of Mr. Hamilton Gibson do not 
attract more attention in this country. He is the Mrs, Brightwen 
of America; but, for ten English people who have read Wild 
Nature won by Kindness, probably not one knows Pastoral Days, 
or Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. We suppose the reason is 
that familiarity with the types described has a great deal to do 
with the pleasure we feel in a book of chatty natural history, and 
that it is much more tempting to an English ear to listen to stories 
about English shrews and kestrels and swallow-tail butterflies 
than to read equally exciting adventures with skunks and snapping- 
beetles and Baltimore orioles. Our slight doubt about the form 
and colour of the creatures described, and the great probability 
that we shall never set eyes on them in their native haunts, de- 
cidedly lessen our interest. This is unfortunate, for Mr. Gibson 
is one of the best of gossipping naturalists, and as an illustrator 
his skill is far beyond that of his English competitors. 

His new book which lies before us is a record of “ fifty-two 
weeks among insects, birds, and flowers,” and recalls in form, as 


* Sharp Eyes: a Rambler's Calendar. By Willism Hamilton Gibson. 
Illustrated by the Author. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1892. 
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well as in some degree in contents, the work which in many 
ways inaugurated this class of literature—P. H. Gosse’s 
Canadian Naturalist of 1840. That, too, was described as a 
“ naturalist’s calendar,” and it dealt with the zoology and botany 
of a district rot far north of nor very distinct from that which 
Mr. Gibson analyses in Sharp Eyes. The latter is based, indeed, 
ujon the latitude of Connecticut; but it may be taken as 
autheatic for the whole of New England and the southern por- 
ticns of Canada. To read these pages is to receive a singular 
impres-ion of the life which teems in what appears a desert isola- 
tion. It makes us long to live the life of a hunter or a trapper, 
or at least, like the whimsical Thoreau, to pitch a tent just out- 
side tbe boundary of civilization. It is not possible to deal in 
detail with Mr. Gibson’s desultory observations, which are ren- 
dered more valuable by his delightful cuts, processed, in the 
American fashion, from original drawings. Those of insects are 
particularly delightful, and seem to revel in a discreet kind of 
humour, which never sinks into anything like caricature. 
“ Bunny writing his autograph,” on p. 251, and the toad blowing 
his rattle, on p. 53, are capital instances of the author's skill as an 
illustrator. 

It requires some exercise of faith to believe in the feats of the 
bombardier-beetle, a being which produces “a distinct explosion, 
accompanied by a tiny cloud of smoke,” when one turns over the 
flat rock under which he lives. ‘lhis insect is a regular sharp- 
shooter, and if you try to capture him, fires volley after volley at 
you. He seems able, usually, to give three rounds, and then has 
to wait for his explosive material to revive. He fires away in 
the face of any pursuer, and is, no doubt, a most formidably pro- 
tected insect. The wonder seems to be that, with such excep- 
tional advantages above its common struggle-for-lifers, the 
bombardier-beetle should be particularly rare. A very mysterious 
insect is the snow-flea, about which science hesitates to make up 
her mind. It is a creature of the thaw, and its millions pepper 
the surfaces of snow-crusts just before they fade away, The 
scientific people say that these lively skippers descend, for exer- 
cise, from the mosses and lichens on which they habitually dwell. 
But it is useless to repeat that to country-people, who are per- 
fectly convinced that they have seen the snow-fleas descend from 
the sky, each sitting enthroned on his own peculiar snowflake. 

The basket-carriers or bag-worms are very amusing, and a droll 

diagram on p. 293 shows us the mode of their procedure. Some 
which the author collected in the egg promptly clothed their 
caterpillar nakedness with garments of the national colours, 
These robes, or more properly baskets, in which they walked 
about like caddis-worms, were manufactured of the white paper 
of the box they were put into, some blue paper which lay inside 
the box, and red blotting-paper. Nor was this all; but “the 
motley acrobatic procession that moved about the upartment” 
was also dressed in improvised costumes of ruddy morocco 
book-binding, green worsted from a mat, scraps of a red napkin, 
and black atoms bitten off a passe-partout frame, Mr. Gibson 
gives a suggestion that the horse-chestnut is so named because of 
the resemblance its twigs bear to the hoof, fetlock, and leg of a 
horse. He gives an illustration on p. 264 which is certainly most 
ingenious in emphasizing this likeness. This is a better guess 
than the usual derivation, which presupposes the fact that these 
chestnuts used to be ground as food for horses. But we are 
afraid that “horse” here means merely large or coarse, as in the 
analogy of “ horse-radish,” “ horse-thistle,” and horse-fiddle.” 
We have no space to do more than refer to the very curious 
observations on the carrying of seeds, and all the singular and 
various devices which plants have for stealing their way around 
the world. The dances of the feathery maple-seeds on the grass 
form a particularly charming instance of these vagaries. 


DRAWING AND ENGRAVING.* 


HE bulk of this book has appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but it would have been a pity if these masterly 
treatises on the elements of drawing and engraving had been 
left embedded in the mass of an Encyclopedia, however re- 
spectable, especially as their republication in a volume has given 
the author the opportunity of greatly increasing their value by a 
series Of illustrations. Even the intimate knowledge which Mr. 
Hamerton possesses of technical methods, and his unusual gift of 
clear exposition, are comparatively ineffective in explaining artistic 
processes, unless accompanied with graphic examples. He has 
not, indeed, the genius of Mr. Ruskin, whose impulsive errors he 
examines here (as elsewhere) with convincing sense and never- 


* Drawing and Engraving: a Brief Exposition of Technical Principles 
and Practice. B Philip Gilbert Hamertwn. oe & and Edinburgh ; 
Adam & Charles Black. 1892. 
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failing good-nature; but he is by far the safer guide, for his 
knowledge is more accurate, his sympathies more catholic, and he 
is totally devoid of enthusiasm and prejudice. 

As is usual in Mr. Hamerton’s books, the engravings are not 
only well chosen for their purpose, but are beautiful in themselves, 
with a certain distinction, moreover, which makes the volume 
delightful for their sakes. They begin with a very good coloured 
lithograph after the Peleus and Thetis group on the Camirus vase 
—surely one of the loveliest designs in the world. Then there are 
two Marcantonios facsimiled by the heliogravure process of 
Amand-Durand, whose exceptional skill is seen also in reproduc- 
tions of Lucas van Leyden, Martin Schongauer, Albert Diirer, 
and Rembrandt, which are as good for all practical purposes as 
the originals. Then we have two of the exquisite engravings of 
W. Miller after Turner, printed from the original plates, luckily 
still in fair condition. Modern line-engraving of the figure is 
illustrated by the peculiarly delicate modelling of F. Gailliard, as 
seen in his plate of the famous wax head in the Wicar Museum at 
Lille, once ascribed to Raphael, and by T, C. Regnault’s head of 
Meissonier ; and mezzotint is exemplified by a simple but beautiful 
shore scene called “ Evening Tide at Rye,” which is both designed 
and engraved by Frank Short. It is needless to say that there are 
etchings also, and there is a reproduction of an exceedingly clever 
sketch by Vierge, given as an example of “a peculiar kind of 
drawing now frequently practised in illustration,” which the 
author thus analyses:--1. Pure Line. 2 Linear Shading, not 
universal, but employed at the artist’s discretion. 3. Black blots, 
which, in the original, are in Indian ink. The last are borrowed 
from woodcut.” Each of the plates is thus accompanied with a 
terse and clear dissection of its technical elements, so that even an 
idle turning of pages is instructive. 

But the book is otherwise more than a reprint. There is an 
appendix in which Turner's topography is contrasted with the 
real aspect of the places he purports to represent. Mr. Hamerton 
has done this before, but never so fully or convincingly, and his 
own drawings of St. Cloud and St. Germain (especially the view 
of the Seine from St. Germain), though professedly mere outline 
transcripts of nature, are excellent in their way. Nor must we 
forget the preface, which gives many good reasons why drawing 
should form part of regular education for all, whether they mean 
to be artists or not ; and administers the most gentle slap in the 
face to the clever modern experts who criticize masters who were 
“not clever, but only thoughtful, serious, and great.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


R. WARSCHAUER'S series of brief biographies of the 
chief leaders of modern socialistic movements, with its 
clear expositions of their views, and descriptions of the attempts 
that have been made to put these into practice, may commend 
itself even (or, perhaps, especially) to those who have little 
sympathy with the new Communism. Poor Saint-Simon, 
Béranger's 
prophéte 
Qui des fondements jusqu'au faite 
Refaisait la société 


—a “prophet” without much honour in his own country or 
elsewhere—is first dealt with, and our author, in spite of a little 
natural prejudice in his favour, is too honest to succeed in 
making him appear much other than a well-meaning imbecility ; 
he does not, however, cut such a sorry figure as his chief disciple, 
Enfantin, with his mére supréme and femme Messie, his miesion 
from God to emancipate woman (by destroying marriage) and the 
oppressed proletariate, his strangely-clad apostles, his fantastic 
Libre Nouveau, and all the elaborate foolery of the Ménilmontant 
community. 

The study of Fourier and his followers is more instructive, 
for the teaching of the Romantiker des Socialismus, as Dr. 


* Geschichte des Socialismus und neweren Kommunismus. Von Dr. O. 
Warschauer. Erste Abteilung: Saint-Simon und der Saint-Simonismus. 
Leipzig: G. Fock. 1892. 

Geschichte des Socialismus, §c. Von Dr. O. Warschauer. Zweite Ab- 
teilung: Fourier, seine Theorie un¢ Schule. Leipzig: G. Fock. 1892. 

Grundziige einer Sozialpidagogik und Socialpolitik. Von Prof. Dr. Karl 
Fischer. Eisenach: M. Wilckens. 1892. 

Die Lehre von der ewigen Verdamnis. Von Robert Falke. Eisenach : 
Wilckens, 18¢2. 

Wellington. Kritische Historie. Von Karl Bleibtreu. Leipzig: W. 
Friedrich. 1893. 

Die Danaiden, Roman. Von Alfred Friedmann. Mannheim: Bensheimer. 


1892. 


Sprachgebrauch wnd _Sprachrichti 
Anaresen. Siebente Auflage. ‘ondeae Williams & N 
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—— he Philologie. Von Johan Storm. Erste A 
und Aussprache. London: Williams & Norgate. 1892. 
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Warschauer calls him, has been at the bottom of various experiments. 
When the human race is once delivered from the unholy influence 
of the family, indulges in free-love, and lives in phalanxes, we 
shall each be seven feet high and live 144 years, have all we desire, 
and never do anything we don't like ; among minor improvements 
(we are soberly giving Fourier’s own statements) will be the 
abolition of polar cold and tropic heat, and the introduction of a 
universal language. His economic propaganda has undoubtedly had 
some effect in the developing of co-operative enterprises, of which 
the most notable, if we disregard the futile Phalanstires, Brook- 
farms, and the like, is, of course, the Familisttre de Guise. In 
the careful account which Dr. Warschauer gives of this pseudo- 
communistic society he seems to underestimate the importance 
of the facts that the great Maison Godin employs a number of 
workmen (auriliaires), who labour for it just as they would for 
any other limited Company, and who are similarly discharged 
when business is slack; that it has a section of capitalist- 
shareholders (intéressés), whose only connexion with its operations 
is the drawing of dividends; and that its success as a firm of 
manufacturers, upon which all its interesting economic and social 
polity necessarily depends, was due in the first place to the 
exertions of Godin himself, who only differed from the ordinary 
man of business in his philanthropic endowment of his workmen ; 
it must be remembered, too, that it is but five years since he 
died and bequeathed to the Society a million of francs, and that 
it is far from certain that it will continue to thrive as new mem- 
bers are born into it. 

To Professor Fischer Socialism presents itself in a very un- 
amiable light ; it is a consuming disease, which is spreading far 
and wide, and must be speedily checked, if the German body 
politic is to be restored to health. The larger part of his book is 
devoted to an examination of the present situation and a rather 
superficial sketch of the uprisings of “Social Democracy.” It is 
an article of this creed, we learn, that the teachings of modern 
science are in favour of Republicanism, Atheism, the abolition of 
the family, and various conveniences of a similar kind ; the author 
has not much difficulty in disproving this, but perhaps persons 
capable of holding such views are scarcely likely to appreciate 
argument, while others may be rather wearied by the amount of 
time spent over them. However, as the volume is meant to be a 
sort of text-book, one must not grumble at finding a good deal of 
mere truism and commonplace in it. The chapter on the various 
German parties in their relation to the bugbear (which is, of course, 
a much more powerful political “ factor” in the Fatherland than 
with us) is instructive reading; the movement undoubtedly 
owes a great deal of its strength to the fact that there isa very 
zealous and moderately compact Social-democratic body, while its 
opponents have no common “ e.” Dr. Fischer strives 
to give them some help towards one, but we confess we are 
unable to see salvation in his Gemeinschaftstaat, a fixed gold 
standard, and the organized inculcation of enlightened patriotism, 
though we heartily commend the spirit in which he writes of 
civic and domestic duties and virtues. His belief in populdre 
Vortrdge we do not altogether share; but we are touched by his 
faith in what University Extension (Wanderlehrer) has done for 
the British workman, and by his solemn estimate of the Fabian 
Society. His notion that the English Trades-Unionist is a 
Social-democrat is a more serious error. 

The author of Die Lehre, &c., is fully convinced that the denial 
of eternal punishment is a soul-destroying error; he has, there- 
fore, written a little volume in order to establish scientifically the 
credibility of everlasting damnation, and to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the doctrine thereof in the Christian theology, where it is 
not, perhaps, very much in favour just now. Herr Pfarrer Falke 
deals first with the three main theories of the soul after death 
(Conditional Immortality, Metempsychosis, and Apocatastasis), 
which he considers he ought to refute before ing to his 
own dogma, and then devotes himself to tracing this latter through 
its development in the Scriptures and the theologians. According 
to our author, there is a Zwischenzustand or probation-time and 
probation-place (Hades, Sheol) for all who die, except those who 
sin against the Holy Ghost, whom, in the light of Matt. xii. 31-2, 
he has to surrender. These go straight into the Gehenna of un- 
ending torment, where they will ultimately be joined by the 
spirits who have failed to avail themselves of the opportunities 
for “development” and the “pedagogic aim” of the interval. 
The texts and arguments by which this grave fantasy can be 

are carefully summarized, much use being (very pro- 
perly) made throughout the book of Herzog’s Encyclopedia and 
other standard works of reference. Some of the author's original 
observations concerning the things “ jenseit der Schranken unserer 
Erkenntnis” interest us much—as when, for instance, we mark 
the pedagogic mind, with its continuation-school theory of salva- 
tion, accounting for the reason “why God created the world.” 


Translation here might do him injustice, so we give it in his 
own German :—“ Hauptsiichlich ist es der Drang nach Selbst~ 
bethatigung und Entiusserung gewesen, der Gott zum Schaffen 
getrieben hat. Er musste sich entfalten; seine Gedanken und 
Ideen miissen in tausenderfacher Gestalten werden und wachsen.” 
The worthy Pfarrer, in short, conceives an Omnipotent overcome 
by an irresistible desire to exercise and develop his faculties by 
practical work, and the world as a product of the completion of 
that Omnipotent’s self-culture! Herr Falke’s treatment of Free 
Will seems to be based on an elementary misunderstanding of 
what is meant by the term; his excursion into physical science 
to introduce an analogy between souls and atoms is even more 
unfortunate than such strayings are wont to be; and much of 
his reasoning concerning the here and the hereafter, and the 
justice and injustice of Eternal Punishment, is vitiated by the 
assumption that a period of time can be compared with infinity 
(v. pp. 37, 38, 155, &c.) The author is at his best when 
condensing authorities, summarizing arguments, or following 
Delitzsch, whose influence on him is strongly marked; he 
arranges his matter well, and may be used as a convenient and 
safe guide by readers who wish to make themselves in some 
measure acquainted with the chief views that have prevailed on 
his subject. 

The fourth (and concluding?) part of the somewhat preten- 
tiously-named “ History and Spirit of European Warfare under 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon ” deals with the soldier whom 
Herr Bleibtreu honours with the title of “the English Moltke.” 
Within the compass of some ninety pages the author gives us a 
brief outline of Wellington’s campaigns and a tolerably good 
description of each of his chief fights, along with some occasional 
attempts at fine writing and some not very luminous criticism, 
As handy guide-books for students of military history, these little 
compilations may be sometimes useful. We observe that the 
author considers that our army is much undervalued on the Con- 
tinent, and that England may yet have a weighty word or two 
(ein gewichtig Wortlein) to utter in a European war; he hopes 
his writings will make this clearer to his fellow-countrymen, 
who are apt (it appears) to be misled by our ridiculous insular 
conceit. 

The versatile author of Zwei Ehen and Lieder des Herzens does 
not appear to very great advantage in his new novel. One gets 
heartily sick of his preachments on the vanity of life, and is not 
comforted or much interested by constant references to the cheer- 
less occupation of Danaus’ daughters. Herr Friedmann’s allegory 
and sermonizing are, however, enlivened by frequent flashes of 
forgetfulness, and his workmanship is throughout respectable and 
conscientious. The hero is a certain Dr. Leuchtenfels, Radical 
politician and journalist, who is nearly seduced from his high 
ideals by the fair daughter of an aristocratic mirister; but he 
recovers the esteem of his party and the author by persuading 
the Reichstag that Germany is a “ Culture-Power,” and thus 
averting imminent war. By an ingenious artifice the writer has 
heightened our impression of the great gift of eloquence which 
this “apostle of the ideas of Freedom, Folk-brothering, and 
World-Peace” must have possessed, by putting into his mouth 
a speech which could only be rendered tolerable by supreme 
oratory. But Leuchtenfels is, nevertheless, a well-drawn cha- 
racter, and the fair Vera is excellently portrayed; even better 
is Marie, the pretty little plebeian wife of a young sculptor. 
We do not share our author’s admiration of the latter, or of that 
other sickly genius, the poet Merson, whose soul is sick because 
“Bismarck praised Wilhelmine Buchholz, and left more im- 
portant work unnoticed.” The plot is carefully constructed and 
cleverly worked out, though the end rather drags. The descrip- 
tions of Berlin life are brightly written, and the main incident of 
the book, the divulging of a political secret, is handled very 
skilfully. 

The late Karl Andresen’s Sprachgebrauch has gone through 
seven editions in a dozen years, so that it has plainly met a 
“ felt want,” to use an expression of the kind he so very properly 
deprecated. The present edition differs from its predecessors in 
that it is printed in the Latin character—a change which will recom- 
mend it the more to most of us, Andresen’s views as to what is and 
what is not “ good” German are always sensible, and his manner 
of stating them is incisive and lucid. He is no pedant (though 
perhaps his objection to such combinations as von von’ Sybel 
savours of stickling), but at the same time he has no mercy on 
slovenliness of style or expression. He rarely falls into the 
dogmatism common with those who lay down “rules” of lan- 
guage, unless his statements as regards als and wie (p. 246) are 
too confident. On occasion he can be as trivial as his fellows—as, 
for instance, when he gravely discusses whether we ought to say 
“ Zweimal zwei sind vier,” or “ist vier,” and decides on philo- 
sophic grounds for the latter. His illustrations from English are 
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aot usually happy. “After waiting a moment, she read the 
announcement,” is by no means inkorrekt; and as you may not 
write that your actions “have hitherto, and will ever, bear the 
strictest investigation,” the construction can in no way justify 
the Kélnische Zeitung in Er hat oder wird die Stadt verlassen. Many 
of Andresen’s citations from German “journalese,” a tongue 
closely allied to the corresponding English idiom, are very in- 
structive—“ first saw the light of day” for “was born” is an 
impressive instance. The reader who remembers his difficulties 
with the cases governed by certain German verbs will derive an 
unholy joy from catching Goethe writing (in a private letter) 
“Es hat mir sehr gefreut ” ! 

The second edition of Professor Storm’s Englische Philologie is 
practically a new book as far as phonetics, which occupies the 
whole of the part before us, is concerned. This is not surprising, 
when we consider the spread of the study during the interval of 
twelve years or thereabouts, and the consequent increase in the 
literature thereof. Since this volume contains a careful analysis 


and complete survey of what has been hitherto written on sound-— 


lore, the author would deserve the gratitude of all learners if his 
work were to be looked upon as no more than a guide and an 
introduction to the study of this intricate subject, with its dis- 
cordant.“ schools” and terrible array of systems and symbols ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is so compendious and (as far as we have 
had opportunity to test it) so accurate, that it may serve the 
scholar as an encyclopedia and miniature library for this branch 
of learning. As there is not a respectable work in our language 
which deals with the whole subject of English philology from the 
standpoint of modern science, Professor Storm’s forthcoming 
volume should be awaited with interest ; if it is as satisfactory as 
the one before us, the wkole treatise need fear no rival for some 
time to come. An eloquent testimony to the neglect in this 
country of one side of scientific philology may be found in the 
fact that Dr. Lloyd’s very original, suggestive, and remarkable 
researches have been laid before the learned world in the columns 
of a German periodical, and the rising of this “ new star on the 
phonetic horizon "—so Professor Storm enthusiastically puts it— 
has been almost unnoticed here, There is a trivial error on 
P- 375—for Jespersen read Smart. 

Of two other philological works before us, one is the first sec- 
tion of the long-promised Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fort- 
schritte der romanischen Philologie, edited by Herren Volmiller 
and Otto (Leipzig: R. Oldenbourg), The publication will be un- 
doubtedly very useful, as great care is being devoted to its com- 
pilation by competent specialists in each of the chief departments 
of the subject ; however, they have a good deal of ground to cover 
before they can be even with time, as the present issue is Jahrgang 
1890, Heft 1. We observe that Dr. Seelmann speaks more in 
sorrow than in anger of Dr. Sweet, “ der mit Recht eins¢ allegemein 
gefeierte Mann,” who has unhappily not fully appreciated Dr. Seel- 
mann’s “ implosive-voiced dorsal reduced n with simultaneous loose 
lip-closure.” In Holder's valuable <Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz 
(Leipzig : Teubner) we get as faras “ Carantius” ; among articles 
of peculiar interest in the present issue (Part III.) are Brittani 
and Brittania, to which some forty columns are devoted. 

The late Adolph Stahr’s Weimar und Jena (Leipzig: Schwartz) 
is now in a third edition. It is rather strange that it should have 
taken forty years to arrive at this, considering what pleasant and 
easy reading there is in these essays on literature, music, and art. 
A short preface has been added, which is (very appropriately) 
from the pen of Dr. von der Hellen, Keeper ‘of the Goethe and 
Schiller Archives, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


GEORGES PELLISSIER’S Le mouvement littéraire au 

siecle obtained for its author not only an 
Academic crown, but also considerable esteem, from those who 
know criticism when they see it. He will not lose that esteem by 
this new volume (1), which, the austere denouncers of reprinted 
articles will be glad to hear, consists in great part of /’inédit, It is 
true that we cannot recommend M. Pellissier to those who think 
that the first—if not also the last, penultimate, middle, and 
second—duty of a critic is to be amusing, to jape mildly 
about his subject and anything else, to babble about his personal 
preferences, and to do absolutely anything rather than exercise 
the office of a judge. M. Pellissier takes his vocation very 
much in earnest, and handles his subjects with a great deal 
of seriousness. He is occasionally a little voluminous—we 
think, for instance, that, though M. Marcel Prévost is clever, 
fifty pages is a large allowance for anything he has yet 
done, It may sometimes be questioned whether M. Pellissier, 


(1) my de littérature contemporaine, Par Georges Pellissier. Paris: 


academic as he is, obeys that excellent precept of the schools 
which enjoins a certain form and scheme upon all works of art. 
He is fond of arguing a point, and not bad at it; and it seems to 
us that he sometimes argues the point—the minor point—at dis- 
proportionate length. Also, he is apt to leave the general ten- 
dency and direction of his main battle a little obscure, to shirk 
grappling boldly with the enemy. Throughout his first paper on 
contemporary pessimism, a paper which contains a good deal of 
ingenious analysis of that disease as it appears in the French 
writers of the day, one is perpetually expecting him to say boldly 
that much of this pessimism is the merest blague, and he never 
quite says it. At the same time his book has very solid merits, 
and deserves much attention from any one who wants to get at 
the real truth as to the latest developments of French literature. 
In regard to that literature, there are now in England a dozen 
guides where a short decade ago there were one or two; but, dis- 
claiming all jealousy du métier, we rather doubt whether the 
quality of the knowledge has increased directly with the number 
of the teachers. M. Pellissier will mislead nobody, and he must 
be a person very well informed already whom he does not inform. 

Of those persons, probably no numerous flock, who, not being 
professed students of the French Revolutionary period, know 
anything of Count d’Antraigues (2), it is safe to guess that most 
of them would never have heard of him had it not been for M. de 
Goncourt’s book on the actress he married, “ La. Saint-Huberty.” 
Even then the terrible end to which the couple came is likely to 
abide in the memory more than anything else about them. For, 
while residing in England, and pensioned by our Government, 
after the liberal fashion in which it pensioned emigrants (and 
which, as it certainly received “nothing again,” either in the 
shape of gratitude or any other return on earth, ought to have 
earned for our country a great reward elsewhere), they were both 
murdered in the year 1812 by an Italian servant, who then com- 
mitted suicide. This suicide made rather incomprehensible what 
else would not have been very surprising in the case of a 
political spy who had served most parties and was distrusted 
by all. Of his hero’s varied and rather discreditable career 
M. Pingaud gives, we think, the first full account, and he 
has ransacked half the Foreign Offices of Europe to do it. 
At first a philosophe, a libertine, and an ex-soldier who was 
accused of having shown the white feather; then a traveller in the 
East ; them an émigré; then, as we have said, the salaried but 
somewhat unprofitable, servant of any Power hostile to France 
that would accept his services, a bitter enemy of Napoleon, 
and a very unscrupulous person, Antraigues was born for 
revolutionary times, and perhaps charity will say that he was 
born of them. 

We can heartily congratulate M. de Tinseau on Maitre Gra- 
tien (3), which is the best thing he has done since he caught the 
ear of the public with L’attelage de la Marquise, and is very 
much more ambitious in scale and style than that pleasant tale. 
Here too, as it happens, we begin with an attelage and a mar- 
quise; but there are no other points of ecntact. This marquise 
has a libertine husband whose chief pastime it is tc lay snares for 
her dames de compagnie. He has been only too successful in the 
case of one, Marie Anne, and he renews the attempt on Marie 
Anne’s younger sister Gillette. She vesists and flies to Paris, 
whither her sister has gone before her, and here, to her surprise, 
she finds the said sister in a famous singer called La Rusalinde, who 
ekes out her gains in that way by others, Gillette's beauty is at 
once noticed, and her disposition not being thought more stern 
than her sister's, tempts the enterprising Comte de Prémery, 
who, however, can only succeed by transforming himself into a 
huissier, “Maitre Gratien,” and pretending honest affection. 
The centre of the plot is a duel between this Lovelace and a 
real person, the Breton sailor Kerguelen, who appears at intervals 
throughout the book. The whole is extremely well hit off, 
attaining honnéteté without falling into milk-and-waterishness, 
and combining poetical justice with truth to nature. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


So memoirs of the Townshends of County Cork, edited by 
Richard and Dorothea Townshend, under the title An 
Officer of the Long Parliament (Frowde), comprise the history and 
genealogy of a family that has continued to flourish, as the ac- 
counts here given of its numerous branches show, since the day 
of the founder of its fortunes, Colonel Richard Townshend, of the 
Parliamentary army. The chronicle of the family is of consider- 
able historical interest, and students of genealogy have good 


(2) Le Comte d’ Antraigues. Par Léonce Pingaud. Paris: Plon. 
(3) Maitre Gratien. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 
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Treason to approve the method and research shown in editing the 
materials of which these annals are compiled, The first Richard 
Townshend figures prominently in history, as one of Cromwell's 
officers, during the exciting times of Prince Maurice’s transient 
success in the West of England, and throughout the struggle in 
Ireland with the “rebels.” He took part in the gallant defence 
of Lyme Regis under Blake, and in the siege of Pendennis 
Castle. Of his birth and parentage nothing is known with cer- 
tainty. When we first hear of him in this family history, on the 
occasion of the attack on Lyme, he was twenty-six years of age, 
and in command of one of the ten companies that formed the 
garrison. It is assumed, however, that he was descended from 
the Townshends of Norfolk, since he bore the arms of Sir Roger 
Townshend of Raynham, who was brother-in-law to the wife of 
Fairfax. ‘That this was so, seems probable. He must have com- 
manded a fair fortune to have retired from the army at the 
age of thirty-six, and to have purchased, moreover, his Irish 
estate, as he is said to have done, instead of receiving a grant of 
land from the Protector. All records of his early life have 
perished, owing to the destruction of Castletown, afterwards 
known as Castletownshend—the house he built—first by fire, 
then by siege, and yet again by “restoration.” The question of 
his descent is very fully considered in the fifth chapter. There 
seems also to be some doubt concerning his connexions by mar- 
riage. If he was connected with Lord Clarendon’s family, we 
have certainly an explanation, as the editors suggest, of “the 
safety of his life and lands through so many perilous times” 
when influence counted for much, even with so masterful a spirit 
as Colonel Townshend must have been. 

The Colonial Era in America, by George Park Fisher, D.D. 
(Sampson Low & Co.), is so good an epitomized narrative of the 
English planting of America from 1606 to 1757 that we could 
wish to see the whole series of four volumes, of which this is the 
first, done by the same hand. Dr. Fisher’s book is a capital in- 
troductory work for young students. It is well-knit, readable, 
enlightened in spirit, and sound in method. The key-maps are 
varied and useful. 

Mr. Walter is by no means too severe in his re- 
marks on the “Chauvinistic tone” of M. Edouard Corroyer’s 
Gothic Architecture (Seeley & Co.) in the preface to the English 
translation of the treatise by Miss Florence Simmonds. M. 
Corroyer's Chauvinism amounts, often enough, to historic in- 
accuracy. With him Gothic spells Gallic. It is not merely that 
he declares the few examples of English work he condescends to 
cite to be French—that the exquisite choir of Lincoln, for ex- 
ample, is French—but he pronounces the same judgment with 
regard to the most characteristic Gothic of other lands. Thus 
Cologne Cathedral is said to proceed directly from French tra- 
dition, and Burgos is French in plan, construction, and sculpture, 
and even Siena and Orvieto are marked by French influences 
rather than any other. Buildings more diverse than these could 
scarcely be named, yet in M. Corroyer’s eyes they all serve to 
illustrate the richness and glory of French Gothic. It is well, 
therefore, that Mr. Armstrong should warn the English reader 
of the author's little weakness. As a guide to the origin and 
development of Gothic architecture in France the treatise, with 
its excellent drawings, is valuable, if not exhaustive. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis in one short volume— The Nationalization 
of Health (Fisher Unwin)—touches upon more subjects than 
would employ the combined talking power of a Social Science 
Congress for a week. He deals with the hospitals and infirmaries, 
epidemics and their prevention, the prevalence of blindness and 
short sight, infant mortality, the neglect of children’s teeth, the 
inspection of factories, insanitary occupations, and other im- 
portant matters, in the spirit that shows that he, at least, is 
awakened to the parlous state of the country. And with all this 
extensive sweep of vision Mr. Ellis finds epace to portray the 
disease and misery of Russia, a country that lies in outer dark- 
ness as to the science of health. Mr. Ellis admits that we have 
improved as regards sanitary government. He does not exactly 
hint that we are relapsing into the condition of Russia; but he 
leaves the impression that, for lack of the reforms and organization 
he advocates, those who are charged with the care of the public 
health are as men who are tied and bound, or asleep. No doubt 
there are matters that might be reformed. There always are. 
But we have had sufficient experience of the “element of popular 
control,” which appears to inspire Mr. Ellis’s remedies, to feel a 
good deal dubious concerning their successful application. 

Of the new edition of Mr. Charles Booth’s remarkable work on 
the working population and the poor of London we have the first 
two volumes. It appears with a re-arranged text under the 
amended title Life and Labour of the People of London (Mae- 
m in & Co.), and is to be completed in two more volumes. In 


its new form the study of the descriptive sections and the 
elaborate statistics, in connexion with the admirable series of 
illustrative maps, is greatly facilitated. 

This year the excellent and indispensable Debrett's Peerage, §, 
(Dean & Son, Lim.), records more changes and additions than 
have been noted of any twelve months within living memory, 
In the Peerage sixteen creations, in addition to the Dukedom of 
York bestowed upon Prince George, and six extinctions are re- 
corded. In all the other sections of the work, the new titles and 
honours noted are unusually numerous, while the obituary 
chronicle is exceptionally heavy. 

In My Danish Sweetheart (Methuen & Co.) we have a story of 
the sea by Mr. W. Clark Russell which is more notable for 
strange, surprising studies of character than for strange sur- 
prising adventures, thougi of these we have a tolerable instal- 
ment. Mr. Russell is always a happy delineator of the Deal 
seaman, and extremely well drawn are the two natives of Deal 
who rescue the hero and heroine from their raft in mid-ocean. And 
of all the remarkable skippers found in fiction, the philanthropic 
skipper of this story who attempts to convert his Malay crew by 
a diet of pork is the most eccentric. 

Mixed Humanity, by J. R. Couper (Allen & Co.), is a story of 
South Africa and life in the Diamond Fields, wherein adven- 
turers of many kinds and rascals of every hue, with much of 
L.D.B. and prize-fighting and thief-hunting, are set forth with un- 
deniable vigour and vivacity. 

Mr, Silas Hocking’s Where Duty Lies (Warne & Co.), like 
other Cornish stories of the writer, is strong in local colour and 
character, and framed with a good deal of skill. 

We have also received The Elements of Graphic Statics, a 
Text-Book for Students of Engineering, by L. M. Hoskins 
(Macmillan & Co.); An Analysis of the Ideas of Economics, by 
L. P. Shirres, B.A. (Longmans & Co.); The Electorate and the 
Legislature, by Spencer Walpole, new edition (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Papers of the American Society of Church History, Vol. IV. 
with Report of last Annual Meeting, edited by the Rev. Samuel 
Macaulay Jackson, M.A. (Putnam’s Sons); The Diseases and 
Deformities of the Foetus, hy J. W. Ballantyne, M.D., Vol. EL, 
with Illustrations (Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd); The Technical 
Student’s Introduction to Mechanics, edited by Robert Scott 
Burn (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Oo.); The Cabinet Maker, a 
Practical Guide to the Principles of Design and economical 
and sound Construction of Furniture, &c., with illustrations 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.); The Theoryof Wages, by Herbert M. 
Thompson, M.A., applied to the Eight Hours Question, &c. 
(Macmillan & Co.); Alcuin; and the Rise of the Christian Schoots, 
by Andrew Fleming West (Heinemann); Materialism, and 
Modern Physiology of the Nervous System, by W.H. Thomson, M.D. 
(Putnam’s Sons); Zhe Doctrine of the Prophets, by A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, D.D)., being the Warburtonian Lectures, 1886-1890 
(Macmillan & Co.); Memoranda Sacra, by J. Rendel Harris 
(Hodder & Stoughton); Matches that Strike, a miscellany of 
anecdotes, edited by Charles Bullock, B.D. (“ Home Words”) ; 
Lay Down Your Arms, a translation of the Baroness von 
Suttner’s novel Die Waffen Nieder, by T. Holmes (Longmans 
& Co.); The American Claimant, by Mark Twain, illustrated 
by Dan Beard and Hal Hurst (Chatto & Windus); A Girl 
with no Name, by Judith Hathaway (Digby, Long, & Co.); 
A Garland from the Hesperides, by Percy T. Ingram (Gran- 


tham: Clarke); The End of Time, a Poem of the Future, » 


by L. G. Barbour, D.D. (Putnam's Sons); Our Earth; Night 
to Twilight, by George Ferguson, Vol. II. (Unwin); The Path 
of Light, a poem, by Edith M. Bennett (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; 
Some Main Questions of the Christian Faith, by Henry Varley 
(Clarke & Co.); Poet and Peasant, and other Poems, by Signa 
(Heywood); The Lover of Nature, and other Poems, by George 
Gee (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; The Young Standard Bearer, an illus- 
trated magazine for children (Wells Gardner & Co.); and Medt- 
tative Poems, by Joseph Thomas Chapman (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith). 

The editor of the new edition of Oke's Magisterial Formuliat 
(Butterworths) is Mr. Harry Lushington Stephen, and not 
“ Harry Lushington,” as, we regret to note, inadvertently printed 
in our last issue. 


stamps J The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarunpaY should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. Anprson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 

er to the Orricn, 88 Srreet, Srnanp, Lorpox. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXIV., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


PARIS. 


The Satunvay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
Jrom Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
_are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GaLigNant’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquzs Dupzrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Krosquz Micuzt, Boulevard des Capucines, 


The publication of the Sarvrvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
YCEUM.— —KING LEAR.—E Ni 


The Theatre will be CLOSED on the 
the production of BECKET. 


BECKET. Monda Monday Night, February 6, at Bight o'clock 


will be KET, by ALFRED. 
et Mr. IKVIN 
He IAM TERR 
Queen Eleanor EVIEVE WARD 
Kosam EN TERRY. 
Overtur d specially by C. Villiers 


eludes, Music 
BECKET will be on following evening, Mondays, when 
KING LEAR will be performed. . Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked 
jetter or 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS | 
fs greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons. 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President, 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-President—-THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—_THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman_THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Physician_J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actwary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. Secretary_MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see PROSPECTUS.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Murvat Principce, offers the 
Asso.ure Security of AN AccUMULATED Funp of £8,659,325, 
and an ANNUAL Income of £390,656. 


Attention ts directed to the following Special Features :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being 
equivalent to an IMMEDIATE Bonus, 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkabl No 
employed or Commission paid for the ieteninstion of business, 
sums are thus saved to the Members. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 


4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
retarn of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonvusxs to the Assured Members, The 
Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 3lst Mav. 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 
STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 
Unrrep Kixepom. Participating life assurances have been valued by the 
combined Institute of Actuaries Hm and H™ (5) Tables,with interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miums according to the Hm Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY, with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus, 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PREMIUMS, W!TH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society's Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


S. & P. ERARD. 


ERARD RENAISSANCE PIANOFORTES. 
S. & P, ERARD 


Are now EXHIBITING their NEW MODEL PIANOFORTES in Special Renais- 
sance Cases of Parquet Rosewood, 
As used during this year by 
MM. Paderewski, Slivinski, Reisenauer, Isidor Cohn, Gaston de Mérindol, Tito 
Mattei, Carlo Ducci, Wilhelm Ganz, Francois Thomé, Frantzen, Palmieri, and 
Mesdames Szumowska, Clotilde Kleeberg, Janotha, Melba, Macintyre, Chaminade, 
Grimaldi, Colmache, &c. 


And as recently supplied to 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
8. & P. ERARD, Pianoforte Makers to the Queen and the Rayal Family, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


SOCIETY: FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND. 
FOOD and FUEL have been daily given to above 3,000 of the STARVING REFUGEE 
$8 in the Winter Months by Mr 4 corer MONcCRIEFF (Special Commissioner the 
doclety) in in Palestine, where there are 100,000 JEWS MOS (LY DESTITUTE. 
ig Water, Beddi 


Food, Drinki Ciething. and Shelter are now given. 

Jews are trained at Abraham's Vineyard, near Jerusalem, in out-of-door industry. 

FUNDS Needed Specially for Giving Work. The Distress is very great, and 
increased by = of Drinking Jerusalem. 


lon. Treasurer EVAN, 
Bankers: DRUMMO co., Messrs. BARCLAY sBVAN, CO. 
Secretary: E. A. FINN. 41 Parliament 


Established Half a Century 
“LANCET” ANALYsIs AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 

Post 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


G. B.” FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
#88. eam. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID, 


OF THE PROPRIRTORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


REMINGTON 
Siandard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, RANGE OF WORK, 
AND SIMPLICITY. 

Used and endorsed as the best by upwards of thirty of the leading British 
Railway Companies, after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 

100 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON, E.C. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY, ONE SHILLING. 
Every Atternoon at 3.0, and Thursday and Saturday Evenings at 7.30. 
THE GRAND AND EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL PANTOMIME. 
HE BABES IN THE WOOD and BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 
Written by Horace Lennard. Dresses by Wilhelm. Scenery by F. Fenton, J. Pritchard 


t, and Henry Emden. Ballets by Katti Lanner. The entire Pantomime 
and produoed by Barret 


BARNARD®S DROLL MARIONETTES in thelr amusing VA 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ReYAL INDIAN mENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


The COURSE of STUDY ‘at on BUGINEER 
or the Colonies. About RTY- TIVE STUDENTS will admitted in 
of will offer TWELVE A t- 


Byparimente Works Department and TWO im the Indian 
‘or particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATIOAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more cameras 
, 1883, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased & fand to 


‘rom the SucreTary, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 
SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. B 


Examination, held ctgateansoust at Rossall and at Oxford, on April 5,6, na’, 
about ‘Thirteen rteen Scholarships will be « varying from 60 Guineas to £10; (ee 
Boys under fifteen (seniors), or under Rartoon (juniors), on Lady Day, 1893. Fo: or farther 
particulars apply, HgAD-MAsTsR, Rossall. Fleetwood. 


RIAL SHOW and of 
SCENES. Free, 


A®,° OXFORD M.A., and late Fellow, who has been round 
year, and them in open ENGAGEMENT. 
Address, TUTOR, 50 Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 


TOHN & SONS 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_1& NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEN all 
willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, gi 
sent erate. "The lat includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, STOCKER. 


INNEFORD’'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP SEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
ang most gentle aperient 
Children and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrics: 12 PALL MALL, 8,W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGR, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TEOK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 move, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

4 Oot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
geatefully received by Messrs. Hannius & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by theSmcnerasr,at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S,W., where all communications 


ehould be addressed, 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 
EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. Founpzp 1710, 
PURELY FIRE OFFIOR IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANOBE, 
Incorporated .p. 1720, 


. FIRE. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LA’ T DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASS CONSULT 
OF THE CORPORA 


on to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 299 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL rIysvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, ate MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Established 1806. Funds in hand, 24,150,000. 


at a minimum of 


Premium for each £100 Assurance. 


premium, 

ember’s nary premium 

many the first seven years may remain as a 
seven years t Eighth Year | loan on the policy, interest (four per 


cent. only is now charged) being yearly 
s. d. paid. It is —— that the eighth 
0 


not 
1 + than 61 per cent. (with the pros- 
0 pect of further gradual reduction) and 
6 the loan may then be repaid by instal- 
8 ments or continued at pleasure. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on an hey Two 
7 CENT © on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances when not 
. STOCKS, SHAR®S, and ANN Purchased ana Sold. 


DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift bank receives smal! sums on 


RANCIS RAVENCCROPT T, Manager. 
HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE. .—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 
land. First Class return from London (Waterloo) and seven 
board, room, &., FIVE GUINEAS, Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


Bree —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
all rooms. GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Lise LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
4 the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. GREEN & CO. Offices 
{ co. } renchurch Avene, Londen, 
ott the liter deat  Fenehareh Avene, ort the Branch Office, 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


RAL’ MALTA, BRIND 


AUPERALIA. NEW ZEALAND, TASMANLA, every fortleht 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. _ 
at the Company's Offices, 183 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 25 Cock- 


ABERDEEN LINE. — LONDON AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 43 


magn 
| Austalian and New Zealand The accommoda- 
Third Class Passengers is ve cad Surgeon will accompany 
cach Saloon fom Thin from “4 Guineas, 
pApaiz.e nO. THOMPSON & CO., 94 Leadenhall Street, £.C. ; or to the West 
yp 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


BOOKS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE ; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address; Booxuns, Lompox. 
136 STRAND, W.C. anv 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. FEBRUARY, 1893, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 


LORDS AND LABOURERS. By JoserH Arcu. M. 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HEINE. , Nephew.) 
THE NEW PRIESTHOOD. By *Ovrpa.” 
RAILWAY RATES AND BRITISH TRADE. By Wx. AcworrTu. 
THE BIBLE ON THE STAGE. 
I. By ALEXANDRE Dumas (fils) de Académie Francaise, 

II. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, 

III, By Heyry AgTuur 
IN DEFENCE OF THE CRINOLINE. By Lady Juve. 
‘THE LIMITS OF REALISM IN FICTION. By Pav. Bovneer. 
ON BIMETALLISM: A REPLY. By Sir W1LLIAM Bart. M.P. 
IN THE EARLY FORTIES. By Mre. Simpson. 
‘THE CHILDREN OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By Joun Law. 
STUDY IN CHARACTER: HIS HIGHNESS ABBAS PASHA, KHEDIVE. 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By AyDREW Lave and A. B, WALKLEY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., LONDON. 


THE MONIST: 
A Quarterly Magazine. 


CONTENTS ror JANUARY. Vol. III. No.2. 


THE DOCTRINE OF AUTA. Prof. C. Ltoyp Morcay. 

EVOLUTIONARY LOVE. S. 

ee a Discourse Given at South Place Chapel, London. Moxcure D, 

INWAY. 

INTUITION AND REASON. Curistine Lapp FRANKLIN. 

CRUELTY AND PITY IN WOMAN. Guimtaume Ferrero, 

PANPSYCHISM AND PANBIOTISM. Eprror. 

LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

France. Lucren ARREAT. GERMANY. CHRISTIAN UFER. 

CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS :—A Letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer.—Logic 
as Relation Lore. By F.C. Russell.— Observations on Some Points in James’; 
Psychology. By Dr. W. L. Worcester.—Professor Ernst Mach's Term 
Sensation. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


PERIODICALS. 


CHICAGO: THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
London: Messrs. WATTS & CO.,17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
Price 2s. 6d.; yearly, 9s. 6d, 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


For FEBRUARY, 1893, contains, amongst other Contributions : 


‘THE GENTLE HERITAGE. By Fraycws E. Cnomprox. 

FIVE ENGLISH POETS. II, DRAMATIC POEMS. By Artuur D. Inygs, 
“RUN TO EARTH.” By Mary CHOLMONDELEY. 

ANNE E. CLOUGH: A SKETCH. By A Newyuamire. 

THE RELIGION OF PERSIA. By the Rev. Peter Litty. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By C. M. Voree. 

‘THE GORDON BOYS’ HOME. By Mary Evizaseru Tanner, 

CHINA CUPBOARD. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, QUESTIONS, AND RULES, 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY. Price 3s, 6d. 
WITH SEVENTY PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT OUTSIDERS. 


THE ART, 1893. 


A concise epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, which have occurred during the year 1892, 
together with information respecting the Events of the year 1893, and 
ineluding the Names and Addresses of 4,500 Artists. 


Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B, 
“ We do not know what we should do without it.”— Atheneum, 


LONDON: J. 8S. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS. ad 4 29 West 23rd Street, New EDFORD STREET, 
attention wolthe he DING PUBLIC tothe ex. 
lities h House in Londvun for fil on the most 
for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, end for Als 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CA’ on application. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS AS_ INVESTMENTS. 
By 8. F. Vax Oss. With Five large Coloured Maps, showing all Systems. Demy Svo. 
832 pp. price 1és, (12s. net). 
Favourably reviewed by 140 English and — 


PRESS “A most creditable 
readable.” —Dailu Chronicle: “ Useful trustworthy tnformation 


ae Financial News ; — Financi 
ion of "the arious companies.” Scoteman: Always in 
iNew York): * Mr. Van Ocs is 1 evidently familiar with his subject........ A compalenbenn 


apparently impartial foreign observ 
London: Ervincuam WILSON & “CO. Ul Royal Exchange, E.C. And all Bookseilers. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s, 
[HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, A Lapy, 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
Leadon; SOIPKIN, MARSHALL, Hamicton, Kent, & Co,, Limited. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CULTURE IN EARLY SCOTLAND. 


By JAMES MACKINNON, M.A., Ph.D. 
Author of “South African Traits,” and “ Ninian und sein Einfluss.” 


“Mr, Mackinnon’s volume is excellent, full of ripe scho'arship, ay 
written, and in every way deserving of the most careful perusal by all who would 
become ‘ acquainted with the social and intellectual condition of the coantry during 
the obscure period which it treats.” —Scottish Review. 

“This work whoze industry and ability we freely admit, is fall of interesting 
matter.”—Saturday Review 

ve eman' pated himself from ~as-dust procli of so many © 
predecessors,” — 

“No one who reads Mr. Mackinnon’s admirable chapters will deny that they 
(such studies) can be made both interesting and substantially instructive. a 
aman, 


“An excellent and readable summary. A book like Dr. Mackinnon’s was very 

much needed, and it will be found on the whole instructive aud _ ——, a 
lasgow 

“ Seldom do we finda +-r~ on a subject like this so bright and clear and 
flowing. Mr. Mackinnon mastered the literature of the subject, 
and combines penpest Sex At th an independent and well-balanced judg- 
ment,” — 

“Mr, Sachtenes has done much service by focussing rays of light from many 
sources upon this subject. We can heartily commend this work as a safe guide 
through the misty period of Scottish history.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“It will be found an excellent compendium of all that isknown of these obscure 
and distant Leader. 


Just published, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


SILVA GADELIOA (I.—XXXI.) 


A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts 
illustrating Persons and Places. 


Edited from MSS. and Translated by STANDISH H. O'GRADY. 


Also to be had separately: Vol. I, containing the Irish Text; and 
Vol. IL, containing the Translation and Notes. Each Vol. 21s. 


“ The opinion of the nineteenth tury reader will probably be much the same 
as that ofthe sixteenth-century, when ‘the Jesuit Edmond Campion declared that 
Irish Chronicles were ‘ reported to be full om 2 of lewde examples, iole tales, and 
genealogies, “et quicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia.”' Yet from them, ss 
the same writer says, may be sucked much store of matter ‘ concerning the state of 
that wild people,’ their manners and customs—of which pol\gamy, in spite of 
Christianity, was one—their superstitions, and their wars and weapons. For the 
folklorist, the student of Celtic antiquities, or of primitive Church history, Mr. 
O’Grady’s translation will prove aquarry from which much valuable information 
may be dug.” — Scotsman, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF RELIGION 


As illustrated by the 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
By C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


“Not, we believe, since the stimulating essay on the Talmud of the late Emanuel 
Deutsch has there appeared a more important or valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Hebrew Religion than this new volume of Hibbert Lectures........ 
The special value of these Lectures is, that they are the work of one connected by 
birth with the race of whose religion they treat, of one to whom the law has been 
familiar from his youth up, and who, therefore, by bis education and his inherited 
feelings and sympathies, is peculiarly qualified to speak of it to the ourside world, 
but who yet is by no means without appreciation of much in Christianity, if even 
he does not, as may seem from one or two paxsages, acknowledge Christ as the 
greatest who of the race.” — Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ARMY SERIES.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MILITAIRES. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Edited by J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 


“While in one sense this is an army book, there is mene nothing which 
should prevent its being a book for all readers "of French, The stories here printed 
are mainly culled from a s*ries called ‘Contes du Lundi,’ originally contributed by 
their author to the Figaro. Written at fever heat immediately sfter the 
great 1870 war, they show Danudet’s power in many ways at its highest. It 
is i to eive anything more “inished than La dernitre classe, avd the 
same applies to many of these series. We therefore do more than recommend-—we 
ure all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the pres nt one is 
both oe ea The paper is excellent,and the type clear and bold......A 
neat wap of assist the reader in followiag the movement of the stories.”” 
Schoolmaster. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; ayp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGG. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 113 
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The Saturday Review. 


28, 1898, 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 
THE UGANDA PROBLEM. By Rt. Hon. Sir C. W. DitKR, Bt., M.P. 
THE DISCOVERY OF AN ETRUSCAN BOOK. By Professor Saycr. 
THE HOME OFFICE AND THE DEADLY TRADES. By Vaucuas Nasu. 
STRAY NOTES ON ARTISTIC JAPAN. By F. T. Piacorr. 
THE SITUATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Frepearic Harrison. 
PREHISTORIC TREPANNING. By Ropert Mcwro, M.D. 
THE NEW RAILWAY RATES. By StepHen Jeans. 
CYCLES AND TYRES FOR 1893. By R.J. Mecrepy. 
THE USELESSNESS OF GIBRALTAR. By W. Latap CLowes. 
VENETIAN MELANCHOLY. By J. ApprIneToy Symonps. 


WHAT MR. GLADSTONE OUGHT TO DO. By FLETCHER Qc. 
Juerm McCanrity, M.P., H. W. MASSINGHAM, G 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NATURALIST IN LA PLATA.” 


IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA. By W. H. 


Hupson, C.M.Z.S. Illustrated by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. Demy 
8vo. lis. ( This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS.” 


The GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of 


the BRITISH ISLANDS; being a Handbook for the Natvralist and Sports- 
mau. By CHARLES Dixon, Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Demy aap 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. This day. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mallock. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
ELIZABETH GODFREY. 


*TWIXT WOOD and SEA. By Elizabeth 


Goprrey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, MRS, OLIPHANT, &c. 


STORIES from ‘‘BLACK AND WHITE.” 


By THomas Harpy, J. M. Banriz, Mrs, OLIPHANT, W. E. Norris, W. CLARK 
GRANT ALLEN, Mrs, LinTON, and Jamks Payn, With 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoxTENTS For FEBRUARY, 1893. 
1. DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. IV.-VI. 
2. TO A.J. H. 
3. A CHAT WITH DR. NANSEN. 
4. A PACKET OF OLD LETTERS, 
5. GARSIDE. 
_ 6 “GOING HOME.” 
7. LADY GRANTLEY. 
8. SQUIRE JACK. 
9 THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
10. LOVE’S SERVICE. 
1l. SIR REGINALD'S ROMANCE. Chaps. VII.-XI. 
*,* Cases for binding the volume of “ TempLe BAR” can be obtained of all 
Booksellers, Shilling each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W 
THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review for Clergy and Laity. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY Number. 


SPECIAL FORMS OF PRAYER IN THE OF (With fae- 
simile.) IIT v. CHaAs. J. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
WOMEN AND THEIR NEEDS AND mELPENS. 4 
By the Lapy Laura Ripprixe. 
THE HISTORY OF THE THE OF LONDON. 
ELCH, F. 
REVIEW. THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE.” By Sir Jouy 
THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS. Chaps. 20-09, 
y Mrs. Linn 
A REMINISCENCES OF THE ‘OXFORD MOVEMENT. VII. (Illus 


OUR PUOR LAW QUESTIONED ON Finst, PRINCIPLES. 
y Kev. J. R. CRAWFORD. 


SELBY ABBEY. (Tilustrated 


POEM. “I AM THE way, THE TRUTHS, LIFE.” 
By E. 
SAM FIFE: BISHOP SELWYN'’S BO’ SUN. 4 


W.H. 
A REAL POND. (Tllustrated.) CARRINGTON. 
CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES_BIBLICAL QUESTIONS—CORRESPONDENCE 


—REVIEWS—UNDER THE BIBLE AND SUN—NEWBERY HOME. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 928, FEBRUARY 1893. 2s. 64, 
OoNTENTS 
EARLSCOURT: A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. Chaps, VI.-LX, 
ATHANASIA IN SEARCH OF A CREED, By H. E. M. SruTrie.p. 
SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN ELIZABETH. By ANDREW Lana. 
WINTER SUNSHINE. By tae Hon GERTRUDE Boscawen. 
DANTE ROSSETTI AND MR&. WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. By Jony 
SKELTON, C.B , LL.D. 
A DEFEATE&D TRANSCENDENTALIST. By G, Duyy. 
RE-VOLUTION. By E. H. T. 
SAMUEL BRANDRAM, MASTER OF ARTS. By Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp 
WOLVES AND WILD BOARS IN MODERN FRANCE. By Tuomas 
R. R. STEBBING. 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No. Il. QUEEN 
MARY'S HOLDFAST. 
THE REBELLION IN YEMEN. By WatrTer B. Hanrnis. 
ELECTION PETITIONS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This Part begins a New Volume. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price Sevenpence. 


“THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By J. Mactaren Copnay. 
ISABEL DYSART. By Mrs. OtrrpHanrt. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME IN FLORIDA. By EDWARDES. 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND HUMOURS. 

A MURDEROUS MIXTURE. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE. By AN INsPEcTOR. 

ON THE ART OF LIVING. 

SOME MORE OLD LONDON CITY NAMES. 

THE SHAWMUT TRESTLE. A Western Railroad Sketch. By WILLIAM ATKINSON. 
KAFTA, AN ARABIAN BEVERAGE. 

ENGLISH CHARACTER-WRITERS. SCENTS, 

ROASTING VERSUS BAKING. LEFT-HANDED FOLK. 
GERMAN FOLKLORE. ABOUT PILCHARDS, 
THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOL. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A MOONLIGHT SURPRISE-PARTY. 

THE WOODLANDS HOAR. POETICAL PIECES. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FEBRUARY 1893. 


“PASSING THE WIT OF MAN.” By Hervey Jepusoy. 

AN IN AND ITS LESSONS. By Sir Ropert Stour, 
K.C.M.G. (late Premier of New Zealand 

SHALL UGANDA BE RETAINED? - the Rev. J. Guisyess Rocers. 

WHAT IS FASHION? By Miss Apa HeaTuHer Bice. 

THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA. (Concluded.) By the CounTEss OF JERSEY. 

MEDICAL WOMEN IN FICTION. By Dr. Soria JEX-BLAKE. 

OF TENNYSON. THE REAL HOMAS BECKET. By Miss Acye 
AMBERT. 

THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS. Bv J. Poweut WILLIsMs, M.P. 

THE DOOM OF THE DOMESTIC COOK. By Grorcos Somes Layarp. 

THE HAPPINESS IN HELL: A REJOINDER. By St. Georce Mivarr. 

COMMERCIAL UNITY WITH THE COLONIES. By Avevusrus Lorrcvs 

(late Go’ ot New South Wales). 


vernor 
THE REVIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Hart. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 
Monthly, price 3d. ; or, post free, 3}d. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 


Edited by E. 8. BEESLEY. 


Number for FEBRUARY will contain : 
Ta = AND ABUSE OF EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. II. By Dr. J. H. 
Bripa 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By Freperic 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Eprror. 
THE CAUSES OF MODERN MILITARISM. By the Eprror. 

REEVES & TURNER, 19% STRAND. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


MARRYING IN THE VALLEY. By AvsTIN. 

FRENCH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH POLITICIANS. By FRrayx H. Hitt. 

THE TYRANNY OF THE PARAGRAPH. By ArTAauR 

CURRENT SOPHISMS ABOUT LABOUR. By Henry Govurtay. 

COUNTRY HOUSES. By Sanu and B. H. 

HWAIT 

THE EPISTLES OF THE MAHDI. By Colonel Tuuyer, R A. 

AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMICS. By C. A. Cripps, QC, 

EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. By Lapy Jeuye. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN. By Epovarp 
Rop. In Four Parts. Part III. 

AMONG THE BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & Cu., LIMITED, 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W- 
BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, Limited. — Now Peceguies 
Wie: 


Part L, of “THE INDEX LIBRARY.” Cosraxr 8: Calendars of (1 

Court of Canter! Wills; (2_ Gloucester Wills; (a) Lichfield (Dore 

(5) Sussex Wills ; (6) Chancery Proceedings p= Chas. 

Hon . BE. A 72 E 


h orto the Agent, Mr. C. 
Lincoln's inn Fields, W.C 
Now on sale, fep. &vo. 36 pn. a in leatherette, 


CLUBS.—4 .—A LIST of CLUBS frequented by 7 ENGLISH 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


in all parts of the WORLD, fer 189. By E. C. AusTeN Leion, 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New Street Square, E.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TWENTY YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY 


LIFE. By McUuLLAGH Author ot “The Life of Lord 
Melbourne.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. l5s. 
“Mr. Torrens has now addei to his alresdy well-established literary reputation 
by the publication of a very entertaining volume of personal and political re- 
niniscences, autobiographical, and anecdotic.”— Times. 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS of T. W. 
ROBERTSON, Author of “School,” Caste,” &c. By Tomas EDGAR 
PEMBERTON, Author of “The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.” With Por- 
trait, Facsimile, and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 

— genial and appreciative volume, interesting from cover to cover, brings 
bright, attractive personality.’—Birmingham Daily Post. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of WASHINGTON 


ALLSTON, A.R.A. Containing Letters or Remini th, 
Coleridge, Fuseli, Washington-Irving, Morse, Sir George Le ue Leslie, 
RA., Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., Edward Everett, William Collins, R.A., 
Prof. Henry Reed, and other persons of note. By Dr. J. B. Fiaca. With 
t and 17 Reproductions of Aliston’s Paintings. 1 vol. royal 4to. 25s. 
“A very interesting memorial of a very interesting man. His intimacy with 
Coleridge would alone give him a place in the history of English letters, and we 
welcome Mr. Flagg’s biography as suppl ving a long-missing chapter ia the literary 
and artistic history of the century.”—7imes. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Riverside Rambl By E. Harrison Barker, Author of 
Wayfaring in France” With Illustrations. 1 vol. demy Sve. 163, 


A VISIT to JAVA. With an Account of 


the Founding of Singapore. By W. Basit Worsroun. With numerous Iilus- 
trations from sketches by the Author. 1 vol. demy &vo. 14s. 


“A very pleasantly-written account of recent travel and of intelligent observa- 
tion of nature and of social life inthe Dutch East Indies.”"— 7imes. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By the 


Author of “ The Dailys of Sodden Fen” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By Eleanor 


‘OC. Price. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ There is a fine healthy interest in the story which carries the reader on to the 
pected of endings.”—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 
WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A SCARCE BOOK UNEARTHED. 
THE GOLD REGIONS OF 
SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


By the late THOMAS BAINES, F.R.G.S. 
With Portrait, Map, and numerous Illustrations and Photographs. 


Mesrs. J.C. Jura & Co., Cape Town, have purchased the last thousand of 
the above valuable work, w’ which were discovered by a mere accident, and now 
fers from the Trade in any quantities. 

There is a number in perfect condition ; some are slightly — and others 
have their covers entirely spoilt. The latter might be cheaply re-cased. 


J.C. JUTA & CO., CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 


L@= of MUHAMMAD the APOSTLE. Translated by 
E. ReaaTsex from Mirkhond's Rauzat-us-safa, in two volumes. These con- 
tain a very full and complete Biography of the Prophet, pp. 797, with Preface and 
Index; £1 net. Published under the ee of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
told at 22 Albemarle Street, Piceadiily, and by all Booksellers’. 
F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 


Now ready. 

BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c. for 1893. 55th Edition. Super-royal svo. cloth gilt, price 38s. 


Londons Hannisos & Rooke end Stacners Her Maley, 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & 00.’3 LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 


 ADZUMA; 
Or, THE JAPANESE WIFE. 
A Play. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.L 
Author of “The Light of Asia,” “The Light of the World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 


“We are in a new dramatic world with this story of Japan. Tho superb 
exuberance of strong and exulting humanity plays through it in a horrible — 
among scenes of florid Japanese colouring. The story is excellently developed, the 
writing is both dramatic and of the first rank of emotional poetry.... .1f we could 
only have this play on ya i Who can doubt the beauty of these Japanese 
pictures? They cry out for realization.”—St. James's Gazette, 


The LAND of HOME RULE: an Essay 


on the History and Constitution of theIsleof Man. By Spexcer WALPOLE, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of “A History of England, 
1815-1858.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricnarp 


A. Procror and A. CowPER RANYARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text, 4to, 36s. 
“Will be acceptable to all students of astroncmy in its more aspects» 
alike for the lucidity of its style, tLe copiousness of its matter, attractive- 
ness of its illustrations.”"— Times, 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
(NEW PART just published.) 


QUAIN’S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. The 


Tenth Edition, edited by Epwarp ScuArer, F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology and Histology in University College, London; and Groros 
Dancer THANE, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London, 


Vol. III, Part I. SPINAL CORD and BRAIN. By Profeseor ScuArzr, 
Tllustrated by 139 Engravings. Royal Svo. 12s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 


The CREED or a PHILOSOPHY. By the 


Rey. Tuomas Moziey, M.A., Author of “Reminiscences of Oriel College” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The DECALOGUE. By Etizasetn Worps- 
worTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Author of “ Illustrations 
of the Creed.” Crown 8vo. 4s, od. 


A MORAL DILEMMA: a Novel. By Anniz 


THOMPSON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA: a Story. By 


Smith ” &c. New and Cheaper Bidition. 
2s, 


Crown 8vo. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes). 


MAX MULLER'S (F.) IN- | PROCTOR'S (R. A) OTHER 
TRODUCTION to the SCIENCE WORLDS than OUR#; the Plura- 
of RRLIGION. Four Lectares de- lity of Worlds Studied under the 
livered at the Royal Institution in Lieht of Recent Scientific Re- 
February and May, 1870, Crown searches, a 14 Illustrations. 


PROCTOR'S (R. A.) ROUGH 

PROCTOR’S A. PLEAS- WAYS Familiar 
ANT WAYS in Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


HARTS (BRET). In the CARQUINEZ WOODS; On the 
RONTIER ; By SHORE and SEDGE. Three Stories. Crown 3s, 64. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY. 


A GENTLEMAN QF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Srantey J, Wayman, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.” Chaps IV.-VI. 

UNSUSPECTED ENGLISHMEN. By j IMAGINATIONS. By Murray Eyre. 
GRANT ALLEN. “A MORE EXCELLENT WAY.” By 

By Water Herries H. V. Toynper. 


PROFESSOR FLEG AS A FISHER- 
HOW 7 MARTHA DIDN'T MARRY A 
SUMPMAN, By Faria Rrsom. MAN, By Horace HutTcumson, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
THE ORIGIN” OF FLOWERS. By 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ra STREET. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by P post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom...........++-+++ -£1 8 2 
All other parts of the World............++ 19 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Barmab, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening's mail. 
STREL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


THES: SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following | NUMBERS 
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SEELEY & CO. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
STANDARD.—“ The Art Magazine, which best provides for the needs of the really 
cultivated student of art.” 


ATHEN£ZUM.—* The most serious, artistic, and scholarly of them all.” 


‘The Portfolio’ remains, for 4 at the head 
the periodicals which devote themselves to the subject of 


The Prospectus for 1893 will be forwarded on application. 


SECOND EDITION, price 12s. 6d. 


SACHARISSA: some Account of Dorothy 


Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By JuLia 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait. 


“ A thoroughly interesting book, with selections sometimes most felicitous.” 
1! We have nothing but praise for the in which Miss Cartwright bes doue 
‘her work.” —Spectator. 


Now ready. Price 5s. 


THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN 
EMPIRE. By Colonel MatiEson, 0.8.1. With Portraits and Plans. 
Large Paper Copies, Roxburghe (200 only), 10s. 6d. 


2 “ Colonel Malleson bas produced a book that everyone should read.” 
National Observer. 
“*To those who have not time to study other more elaborate ‘and original sources 
of information, Colonel Malleson’s book will be found invaluable.”—Scotsman. 


Now ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT and HIS WRITINGS. By 


GERALD Moriarty, Balliol College, Oxford. With 9 Portraits. Large-paper 
Copies (150 only), 


“Mr. Moriarty has painted us the man as hereally seems to have been, and the 
“picture is therefore allt the more valuable to those wee wish to really study the life 
and writings of a most extraordinary character.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ee of portraits, in particular those of Stella and Vanessa, are 
pte interesting and attractive feature in a highly interesting and attractive 

National Observer. 


SEELEY & CO., Liuuirep, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
5.B.—Twe or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C, 


—>= 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Ready this day, Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 


And other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE TIMES’ opinion :—“This tale of the Down Country is in several respects 
remarkable......Tne author has the =f of recording the language and life of 
the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in itself should be enough to lift the 
book into notice.” 

THE OBSERVER,.—“ If the Author is a new writer—which we are 
inclined to doubt —a bright star has coment on the literary horizon, for‘ 
is one of the three or four finest works fiction that have been published. during 
the pr-sent season.” 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Slave of the Lamp,” “ Young = &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Illustrated London News.—* The book is a good boo 
White.—"* Mr. Merriman has talent for social description 
sal 
Court Journal.—“ A remarkable book, and one that should on no account be 


NEW, REVISED, AND er EDITION OF SCOTT'S “ FOREGLEAMS 
CHRISTIANITY.” 
Ready this o—_ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTIANITY: 


an Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHaRLes NEwrTox 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 116. 


THE HILL MAGAZINE for Frsrvuary, 


containing “‘MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN, ” by 8. BARING. 
GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &c., Chaps. 34 to 37— 
“NATURE STUDIES,” by A Son OF THE MARY OY. 
CLOPs IN LONDON "—* STRANGERS, AND TAKEN IN "—* MEMORY,” 
Unpubli-hed Poem by CuakLoTTe Bronrk — HATESU” — “THE 
COUNTESS RADNA,” as E. NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “ Heaps 
of Money,” &c., Chaps. 29 to 32. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount Sherbrooke. 
By J. F. HoGan, Author of “The Irish in Australia.” 10s, 6d. 
*,* A biography which mainly deals with Mr. Lowe’s life in Australia. 

* Mr. Hogan’s biography of Robert Lowe is a gravhic piece of literary portrei- 
ture, espe: ially interesting because it lifts the veil which has up to now shrouded 
bis Australian career.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“* Mr. Hogan has really rendered a great service to history and biography by his 


ac count of the very remarkabie part by Mr. Lowe in his colonial career.” 
Mr. Justin McCarruy, MP, 


THIRD EDITION. 


The INSANITY of GENIUS. By J. F. 


Nuspet, Author of “ Marriage and Heredity.” Third Edition. 6s. 


SOLDIERS at SEA. Illustrated. 2s. 


*.* An account by a non-commissioned officer of the daily life and experience 
of @ battalion of soldie:s ordered abroad, 


New Novel van the Author “* As in a Looking-Glass,.” 


CONSTANCE. ANovel. By F. C. Philips, 


Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass.” 3 vols, 


MR. WESTALL'S NEW STORY OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS. 


ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William 


WESsTALL. 2 vols. 

“* Roy of Roy's Court’ isa difficult book to lay down. Were Mr. Westall as 
strong ; 4 characterization as he is in incident, he would be hard to surpass as & 
romantic writer, As it is, his condensed yet lucid style, his fertile invention, and 
wide information make most fascinating reading.”— Tne Times. 


MANY A YEAR AGO. By Mrs. H. Martin, 


Author of “A Man anda Brother.” 2 vols. 
“ The literary fizures are drawn so well that we almost fanc’ed we had Edward 
Gibbon before us in the author's Mr. Samuel Dixon.” — Guardian, 


The LAND SMELLER; and other Yarea 


By E, Downey, Author of ‘ The Voyage of the Ark.” 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


WARD & DOWNEY, YORK STREET, COVENT onan 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW RBADY. 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE BEN- 


TINCK, M.P.; and other Reminiscences. By Joun Kent, Private Trainer 
to the Goodwood Stable. Edited by the Hon. Francis Lawiey. With 24 


Plates. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

The Evening News savs:—“ Her Majesty has been reading the * Racing 
Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ and was so pleased with the that she 
instructed Sir Henry Ponsonby to write Mr. Kent saying that she had 


read the book with great interest.” 
“ A masterpiece of racing literature.”—Saturday Review. 


“Tt is full castes of sportsmen and men of 
fashion.” —St, James's Gazet 


By the Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. Being 


some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the Escargot, taken 
in the Winter 1889-90, By the Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 
50 aren by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 


Daily Graphic. 
“Few more delightful stories of such a holiday or such a journey have been 
written......It is a book of the most intense interest.”—Scotsman. 
“Quite the most charming record of travel it has been our good fortune to read 
for many a day."—Land and Water. 


BY CAPTAIN CUMMING DEWAR. 


VOYAGE of the NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. 


Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J. CumMING 

ussars, utogravures, numerous ustrations, 
anda Map. Demy 8vo. 21s 


“A most entertaining book.”— Manchester Examiner. 
“ All is fresh, and the comments are brief and shrewd, and the volume alto- 
— with its attractive dress, makes an excellent and welcome addition to any 
brary of travel.”—Pall Mali wazette. 
“His book is fall of information, betorical, geographical, and 
is fall mation, and and is 
certainly one to be read.”—Land and Water. oe —_ 


BY PROFESSOR BURROWS. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monracu Fy 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the of 0: ; Captain 


R.N.; F.S.A, &c. ; “ Officier de I’Instruction Publique,’ Crown 8vo 
price 78, 6d 
*,° the of te with the 


— researches; it is a digest and commentary rather than an abstract 
it No it has been made to record in deta‘] the facts of 
English history. Those which are best known and least disputed occupy 
in these pages the smallest space, but their proper place and due proportion 
to the whole are none the less indicated. To enable the student to grasp 
a large and difficult subject as a whole, is one main object of the book. 
(This day. 


BY J. W. CROSS, 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of the NEW 


WORLD. With a few words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cross, Editor of 
* George Eliot’ 8 Life as related in her Letters and Journals.” tost 8vo. 6s. 
“ The i of a vig and thoughtful mind which combines a fine and 
cultivated literary sense with a generous socia! enthusiasm and a keen perception of 
the realities of practical life and business.”—T7imes, 


BY J. H. SERINE, 


COLUMBA: a Drama. By Jonny Huntiy 


Benin, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of “ A tubers of Edward Thring.” 
cp. 

“We have given but a feeble interpretation of this noble study Ay + of the 
most noble characters in the early religious history of Scotland.... In it readers 
will find exquisite literary charm combined with thoughts that touch the deepest 

of our nature.”—Academic Review. 


BY PROFESSOR SETH. 


HEGELIANISM and PERSONALITY.— 
Baltour Philosoprical Lectures, Second Series. By ANDREW SErH, M.A., 
LL.D., ae ene Metaphysics in Edinburgh University, Second 


BY R. M. FULLARTON, 


TANNHAUSER. By Ratra Macteop Fut- 


LARTON, Author of “ Merlin: a Poem.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“A fine version of the well. ati the ousting of the his 
Taaura........ No less excellent is the 
leven | in the Venusberg. Mr. Fullarton 
seatiment.”— Morning Post. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
Second Edition, now ready at all Libraries. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. By 


GRanAM TRAVERS. 


The Spectator says :—*‘ Mona Maclean’ is the cleverest novel we have read for a 
long time.” The Telegraph says :—“ It is distinctly an up-to-date novel.” 
The Academy says :—“ It is one of the freshest and om The Graphiceays : — 
“It is told with unfailing brightness and spirit.” The World says:—‘“It is 
bright, clever, humorous, and says :—“It is 

& most impossible to conceive a more charming English girl.” 


GET FROM YOUR LIBRARY 
MONA MACLEAN. Medical Student. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S LIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that t 
have just published Mr. RICHARD PRYCE’ 
New Novel, “ TIME AND THE WOMAN,” 
which can be obtained at all Libraries. 


Pryee.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 


Robinson.—HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson, 


vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 
An excellent and lively well jived, well January 17. 


Nerris. —A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. 
Norris, Author of “ Marcia,” “ His Grace,” &c. With 6 liustrations by 
Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [/mmediately. 

“ For the combination of high literary qualities LP ay Norris possesses we must go 


back to the most eminent of his , —Qaarterly 
Baring-Gould.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. By S. 
Bakine-GouLp, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
« t succeeds inciden: movement, there is no hal develo 
the author of has produced.” —Saturday Review. 


Clark Russell.—_MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 


CLark Crown Svo, 6s. 
one of its author's best and brenntget., This often is in one volume, with 


“ The book is 
half-a- illustrations by Mr. W. H. Overe 


Taylor.—The KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una Taylor. 


One Volume Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Jmmediaiely. 


Author of Vera.”—The DANCE of the HOURS. 


By the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” &c, 1 vol. crow. 8vo. 6s, 


Marriott-Watson.—DIOGENES of LONDON. Stories 


and Sketcbes. By H. B, MaRRIoTT-WaTson, Crown 8yvo. 6s. 


Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By “Gilbert 


“ Mr. Parker's writings are too well known commen gue 
it that for and incident it be hard to beat them.” ette. 
The stone one of the movt powerful and terrible stories of revenge that we have read 
for a very tone Review 


Q.—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By Q, 
Author of “The Splendid Spur” &c, Extra post 8vo. laid paper, rough 
edges, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

4° The first edition having been exhausted before publication, a second is in prepara- 


and will be ready in a few days. 
Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Walter 


Lock, M.A. With Portrait from a Painting by Geo. Richmona, R.A. Crown 
8vo. buckram, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


Cheyne.—The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT 


CRITICISM. By Canon T. K. Cagyne. 7s. 6d. the press. 


Collingwood. —JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. 
By W.G. M.A. 2 volv, 8vo, 32s, Also a Laree-Paper Edition, 
on Hand-made Paper, £3 3s. net ; and on Japanese Paper, > 


Cuthell.—_ONLY a GUARDROOM DOG. “By "Edith 
L. CUTHRELL. With 16 Diuscrations by W. Parkinson. Square crown 8vo. 


Thiet 1 but a litt! 1 Sky¢ terrier, but be had bi 
le was a little mongrel Skye abig 
heart in his little bory. and played ~ a hero's part more thaa on ‘The book can be warmly 


Baring-Gould. ~The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS. 


Wito numerous Illustrations. By 8S. BARING-JOULD. 2 vols. royal 8vo 30s, 
“An excellent study in historical at which the Cwsars stand out in li living 
reality. The illustrations are 


Baring-Gould.— —SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. 


By With 67 Iiustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
“ We have read Mr. Baring-Gould's book from beginning oat, It is full of quaint and 
various information, and there is not a dull page in 1.""— Notes and Queries, 


Wells.—OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members. 
Edited by J. M.A., Fellow of Wadham UVollege. 


Driver.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 


with the OLD TESTAMENT. By 8. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crown 


8vo. 63s, 
Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M.; Kauf- 
Kingsley, caiefly as C.ristian 


MANN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. A Life 
Socialist. 


Perrens.—The HISTORY of | FLORENCE from the 


TIME of the MEDIUIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. 
PEeRRENS. Translated by Vol. I, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
“ This is a standard Itshould stand beside Trollope and Napier in every English 
and American public library.''— Manchester G 


Kimmins.—The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. 
w. Kimmins, Dowaing College, Cambridge. Lilastrated. Urowa 


Sells.—The MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By 


Pexronet Seis. With 88 Original Lilustratioas, 2s. 6d. (/ust published. 


Hadfield and Gibbins.—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 


By R A. pe B, G1BBiNS, M.A. Orown Svo. 28. 60 
“ A very useful and instructive contributivn to the Study of the Eight Hours Question.” 


Collingwood.—The DOCTOR of the ‘‘ JULIET”: Ta 


St ry of the Sea, By Harry CoLiiInewooD. llustrated by Gordon Browse. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
wood's efforts." 


Meade.—OUT of the FASHION. L. T. Meade, 
Author of “ A Girl of the Illustrated wit Paget. Crown 6s. 
80 well how to is delig 
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GEORGE ALLEN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST OUT. BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE POETRY OF 


ARCHITECTURE; 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NATIONS OF "EUROPE CONSIDERED IN ITS ASSOCIATION 
WITH NATURAL SCENERY AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
REPRINTED FROM “LOUDON’S MAGAZINE” FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOOK FORM. 


A Prose Work in ONE VOLUME of 280 Pages, with Chromu-Lithograph Frontispiece, 14 Plates in Photogravure from wnpubtiched Drawings by the 
Author, and 9 Full-page and other New Woodcuts, 4to. cloth, 21s. 


Tue Supsects or THE PLATES are :—Old House in Croydon—Palace by Bay of Naples—Windows at Naples—Old Building at Naples—Nice— 


Houses and Cathedral Spire, Ulm—Vercelli—Towers, Chambéry—An Alpine Chapel—Looking to Lake 


Maggiore from Vogogna—Houses at Zug— 


Cottage near La — be d’Aosta—An Italian Village—Swiss Farm on the Reuss below Lucerne—Woodwork and Vine, Abbeville. 


These essa: wo parts—the first Rey the cottages of England, 
France, Switzerland, aa Italy, and giving hints and directions for picturesque 
cottage-building. The second part treats of the villas of Italy and England—with 
especial reference to Comd and Windermere; and concludes with a discussion of 
the laws of artistic composition, and practical suggestions of interest to the builders 
of country-houses. 

‘The articles were reprinted in America in 1873. Some years ago Mr. Ruskin 


intended to publish themin England, but hesitated on account of the poverty of 


the old magazine illustrations, which were inferior woodcuts—mere libels on his © 


original sketches. Now, however, his early architectural draughtsmanship is 
represented ia a worthier manner, by a characceristic series of plates executed in 
the best possible style of photogravure. As frontispiece is given a facsimile, in 
colour, of asketch at Croydon, on which Mr. Ruskin's marginal note is :—** Looking 
to end of Market Street from my aunt's door. One of my quite best beginnings. 


BY F. T. PIGGOTT, M.A. 


GARDEN 


A Year’s Diary of its Flowers. 


. 


OF JAPAN: 


[Now ready. 


Poiantions consist of Two Coloured Plates of Japanese Flowers and several others by the Author, some Coloured Designs on the Title-pages, 


by East, R.I. 
Wer 
Demy 4to. ie. bound in Japanese vellum, with Border of Cher 
The SPECIAL EDITION, on Japanese Paper, is limited to 8) 

“To all book-lovers the volume will appeal by the perfection of its priating, 
paper, and binding, and to all art lovers by the beanty of its illustrations.” 


St. James's Gazette, 
romance of Eastern life, bolism which have gathered 


the poetry and sym’ 
around the flowers of Japan, and the place which the garden holds in relation to 


and-printed throughout. ’ The “End Papers” have been specially made for this book from the Design on a Lady’s Kimono, 
Design, printed in Colours after Ketsar Y&1sen. 
pies, of which 75 are for sale at 25s. net. (A few copies left.) 


the manners and customs of the people, are delicately pourtrayed in this choice, 
unconventional, and thoroughly artistic work.”—Standard. 

“ Mr. Piggott’s charming volume cann»t fail to excite much interest about the 
flowers and gardens of Japan, and it will doubtless induce others to enter on a 
delightful field of inquiry.”—Manchester Guardian. 


> A New Work by G. LOWES DICKINSON, M.A., Author of ‘“‘ From King to King.” 


REVOLUTION. AND REACTION IN 


Being the substance of Lectures degling with the Internal, Political, and Social History of France from 1789 to 1871. 
1, The REVOLUTION of 1789-2. The FIRST EMPJRE—3. Tne RESTORATION—4. The MONARCHY of JULY—5. The REVOLUTION of 1818—6. The 


MODERN FRANCE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SECOND REPUBLIC—7. The SEOON D EMPIRE—8. The PARIS COMMUNE of 1871. 
“No one whalwishes to clear his mind on the political history of France should omit to read this book.”. 


Is fo. net mach a history asa 


'—Spectator. 
thoughtful comment on the course of history by a student who knows his facts and strives to interpret them een, * 


Just out. By FREKE VIGGARS. 


The MAKING of LAWRENCE WESTERTON. 


A Novel.” 1 vol. with Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 380 pp. cloth extra, 
price 3s, 6d, 


“A well-told tale of breezy and healthy life, of which the judicious reader will 
peruse everv page.” —Scotsman, 


Just out, crown 8vo cloth, 2s. 6d, 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT : Metrical Mono- 


logues and Legends. 

CONTENTS :—Monologues: The Dying Confe:sion of Col. Teipe, V.C.—Jael’s Jus- 
tice—The Lament of the Lord of Lee—The Last Words of a Disbeliever—The Song 
of a Pitiable Wife—The Repentance of a Versifier. Legends: Tout pour l'Honneur 


—A Roman _Wife—The Belis of St. Svmphorian—A Legend of the River Niagara. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE. POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


‘Written between’ the ages of 7 and 26. 
sw « With an Appendix of Later Poems. 
Now First Collected from Original Manuscript and Printed 
Sources, and arranged in onologicat acer, wi th 
Notes, Biographical and Critical 
In vols. “of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 Plates never before published, from 
the.Author, illustrative of some Places mentioned ‘ot the Text, and 
miles of Two:Pogms and an Early Letter to his Fa’ 
‘THE SUBJECTS OF) THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE :—Facsimile ‘of Letter and Poem— 
Abbeville—Haddon Halt—Ruin near Ambleside—Watch Tower at Andernach— 
ungfrau from Interlaken—Rouen—Gate of the Ancient Palace, Nancy—Mont 
Velan—Fortress in the Val ye ey Pass of St. Gothard — Ancienne 
ni of Poem, “ The Fairies ”— Mont Blanc de 
Martin—A Dabwich Water —Sunset at Baveno— 
he Coast of Genoa—The Glacier de Bois 


de 
The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to. cloth, 30s. 
_ An Edition, wit Fecsimiles only, crown ro. cloth, 10s. ; roan, gilt edges, 15s. 


EXAMPLES. of the “A “ARCHITECTURE of 


c VENIC and Drawn to Measurement from 2 fices. With 
the Text and 16 Plates (10 Steel Bngravings and 6 phs) as 
in cloth cover (unbound), folie 265 in. by 


in.), £3 
“Ducal Palace: Twentieth Capital—2. Arabian Windows : in 
Mater-Domini—3, Torcello : Capital of Nave Pillar, St. Mark's: 
Porch—4. Cornice Moulding from a T: in t' arch of 83. 
Giovenal ePaclo—b. The Ducal Palace : Compartmeats of the Southern Balcony — 
5z. The Palace : Sections of the Ont Balcony—6. St. Mark's: Southern 


Vrark's : Bulted of itals +8. B: in Rio di 
-Foscari in’ in the Foscari— 
10 - Palace in ‘Rio di ral Restoration 11. Neots: from 


8. Margarita—12. Door Heads: in 


di 
Ca’ Mecenigo : Capital of Windo 5. The Ducal 
Capitals of the Loggia. - 


EDITION sust 


MODERN PAINTERS. vols. with all 


the Wondcuts, 1 Lit jph, and the 86 Full-page Steel Engravings, besides 
three hitherto The text is‘tnat of the’ 1873 ‘Edition, with 


Small post 8vo. or in roan, gilt edges, 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 


only the two Lectures, ** King’s Treasures” and “ Queen's Gardens,” and a New 
Preface. Thirteenth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 


of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 
five Letters toa Working Maan of Sunderland on Laws of W: 

The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Pour Essays on 
Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With Article on the Econumy of 


Kings of Prussia. Fiith Edition. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of 


Cloud and Storm. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Appli- 


cation and Manufacture. Delivered in 1358-59. With New Pretace and 


“A JOY. for EVER” (and its its Price in the Market). 


The bom sh Two Lectures on ot Art. With New Preface 
and added A 


The EAGLE'S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 


~ of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at t Oxford in 1870. 


Revised oy the Author. Witha New Pretace. Fifcn E 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten ‘Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallization. Sixth Edition. 
The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In Three Letters — 


Bevinne 
On First, Practice—s. from Nature—3. Colour and Co ith A di: 
1. Notes—3. Things to be Studied. Index. With all the Illustrations. 


The STONES of VEN ICE : Selections for the Use of 


Travellers, Io 2 vols. cloth,5s.each. Unifurn with the above. Fifth Edi 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essa S on the “First 


Principles of Political Economy. migtek Edition, Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt edges, 1?mo, 4s 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in ‘Modern 


Painters" Tenth Edition. Cloth, 3s. ; roan, elges 4s. 
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